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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ITH this number we begin our second year, and we must 

thank the many readers who sent us cordial letters at the end 

y of our first. We are too acutely aware of the gulf between 
a the actual and the ideal to be swollen with self-satisfaction 
over what we have done. But we think we may claim to have gone some 
distance towards making what we confessedly set out to make, and that 
we can guarantee to have got still farther by the end of our second year. 
It is not for us to make any observations about the prose and verse we 
have printed ; it would not make any difference if we did! But on the 
pet of catholicity (within the limits of what we believe to be good and 
sane) we think the bare fact may be of interest that the number of con- 
‘tributors whose signatures have appeared once or more in our first twelve 
‘issues is ninety-four. 
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D6 the year THE LoNpDON Mercury will continue to develop 
sm along the lines already laid down. The next foreign letter to be added 

Il be a Russian one, not yet, unfortunately, to come from Petrograd 
Moscow, with which—well—for the time being the postal arrangements 
: not quite satisfactory. Others will shortly follow. This is in the natural 
urse of things, the filling up of the old outline. But a change will be 
ticed in the current number which is of another character. Our book- 
teviews, in short, have been grouped into connected surveys of the month’s 
terature, and are signed by the reviewers, and headed by lists of such 
ew books as are at least worth referring to, even though they be not all 
h detailed notice. 
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SHE case for grouping, and for the allocation of the same chronicle 
month by month to the same writer, is, we think, obvious. Grouping 


voids the waste of space on large numbers of short, detached reviews, 
is Vv & j B 
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which must always be unattractive to the eye and are often unsatisfying — 


to read. Continuity of authorship—we have always in large measure 
provided that—has the advantage of securing consistency of treatment, 
an organic connection between successive articles which should guarantee 
that no book of importance is overlooked and that each is criticised in 
the light of those which have gone before it. The question of signatures 
is another matter. It is one which is frequently the subject of discussion 


when editors meet, and we haven’t the slightest objection to being frank — 


about it in public. 
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| i is often urged that unsigned reviews carry an amount of weight 
that cannot attach to signed ones. The awe-inspiring ‘‘ we” occurs in 
every line of them ; the reader feels that what he is hearing is not the 
fallible opinion of a man, but the pontifical pronouncement of an imper- 
sonal authority, the paper. It is possible that there is something in this ; 
and if an editor does his work properly, it is not entirely so much a matter 
of deception as it may seem. An unsigned review is very frequently the 
product of a sort of collaboration. The author, to begin with, feels that 
he is not precisely speaking for himself, but, in a manner, for a committee ; 
he tends (which is all to the good) to guard against such mere prejudices 
or idiosyncrasies in himself as he is conscious of ; he refrains often from 
expressions to which he knows exception will be taken. But this is only 
the beginning. Editors usually hold themselves free to alter unsigned reviews 
as extensively as they think fit. They may not only delete—which they must 
sometimes do (take the extreme case of libellous passages) with signed 
work—but they may also add: if they like, to the extent of putting a 
“not ” into every sentence throughout the review. But the insertion of 
sentences by another hand is not commonly considered etiquette where 
a review is signed. ‘To some extent, therefore, an unsigned review (where, 
as we said, editorial work is thoroughly done) not only seems, but actually 
is, less the product of an individual than is a signed one. 
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But the assumption, often made, that the publication of signed reviews 
means the abnegation of editorial responsibility is unnecessary. A 
paper may quite well have a settled policy and coherent opinions even 
if every paragraph in it is signed. The man who signs may be given 
rather more rope ; his work will naturally have the colour of his tempera- 
ment, and may disclose, by the way, opinions about matters insignificant 
or not strictly relevant which may differ from others detectable in the next 
column and which cannot be imputed to the paper. But if a paper professes 
to be a guide in literary matters it should most certainly—aunless in some 
space avowedly reserved for controversy—publish nothing to which the 
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faintest savour of editorial responsibility clings which its conductors 
believe to be false or noxious. There are papers, of course—and literary 
‘Sections of non-literary papers—which their editors regard as open forums 
where any opinion about a book may be expressed, where reviewers, if 
they like, are allowed to damn (or praise) what the day before was praised 
(or damned) by another writer, or the editor himself, in the same columns. 
But to conduct a paper of that kind would not interest—in fact, it would 
‘Tevolt—ourselves. We are irritated (the experience is not confined to 
Papers where reviews are signed) when we find Jones saying on one page 
that X. is a great man, and Smith saying on the next that X. is an incom- 
‘Petent word-spinner. A lively circus may be provided on that method, 
but he who pursues it can hardly persuade himself that he is spreading 
light ; the logical reductio ad absurdum of the method would be insertion 
at the head of each review of a notice (which would extremely annoy 
teaders who lke people to speak with firm conviction) to the effect that 
the editor takes no responsibility for any opinion expressed by the reviewer 
to whom he has sent a book to be judged. 


” 
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BRUT the alternative to anonymity is not this anarchy. In the first place, 
47 no paper is compelled to print an article or a review which its editor 
considers unjust or misleading, liable to encourage bad work or to obscure 
good. In the second place, everything depends on the choice of reviewers.’ 
No two men agree precisely about everything, but most of us know people 
geith whom we are likely to be in rough agreement about most things, 
‘at any rate about most things of some particular kind. Surely here we 
indicated a middle way between critical anonymity and that shape- 
less conflict of opinion which is often held to be its only alternative. And, 
if so, there is a good deal, in our opinion, to be said for the signed criticism. 
The pretence is no longer made that judgment has been passed on a book 
‘by a mysterious corporation ; the reader is able to discount the review 
(if so inclined) in the light of his knowledge of its author ; the chances are 
Ba the writing will be livelier than anonymous criticism ordinarily is ; 
and the work of adverse criticism, which must unhappily be a considerable 
part of the whole, becomes less distasteful to the critic if he be a sensitive 
and scrupulous man. It is, in any event, bad enough to have conscientiously 
to “‘ knife ” people, particularly if we know them, and, above all, if we 
like them ; but it is especially uncomfortable to do it whilst compulsorily 
idden behind a dark curtain sustained by the hands of an editor. 


i 
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TE have, therefore, as we say, decided not merely to rearrange our 
criticisms of current literature, but to attach their authors’ names to 
them. We should not thus have laboured an explanation of what by many 
th 
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people would no doubt be considered as our own affair and not, anyhow, 


of much importance. But it has to some extent exercised our minds from — 
the start; we have frequently had communications from readers who © 


desired to know our views on the general question of anonymity in literary 


criticism ; and we have often heard the subject debated in semi-public — 


gatherings. For ourselves, we have come down definitely on one side of 
the fence. It was, anyhow, a little illogical that when a book (the custom 


was not confined to ourselves) was considered important enough fora long ~ 


article earlier in the paper, the anonymous reviewer promptly turned into 
an essayist with a signature. 
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Gut Original Subscribers as have not sent in their “ renewals ” will 
oblige us and convenience themselves by doing so at once, as the 
privilege of renewing on their favourable terms cannot be held open 
indefinitely. 
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Mie months ago we had to refuse further orders for our first 
: number, the last copies of which we sold at 7s. 6d. each. We have 
just come into possession of fifty more copies, which will be disposed of 
to the first fifty applicants at the same price. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


T’ is reported that the Nobel Prize for Literature has been awarded to Knut 
Hamsun. It is not, as we write, clear whether this is the prize for 1918, that for 
1919, or that for 1920, all three being due for award. Mr. Hamsun, whose books 

4% Hunger and Shallow Soil have been translated, is a powerful writer with some 

kinship to Mr. Hardy. He has for some years been considered abroad to be the first 

of living Scandinavian novelists. The other Swedes who have won the prize are 

Selma Lagerlof and Werner von Heidenstam. 
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& is with very great regret that we record the death of Mr. William Heinemann. 
4 He was only fifty-seven ; he had been unwell for some time, but death came 
suddenly. Mr. Heinemann, one of the most vivacious and affable of men, had a large 
number of close friends amongst authors. He was a keen and a very enterprising 
business man, but his interest in literature was not mainly a business interest. In 
early life he intended to be a composer, and, though he soon abandoned music, he 
kept his artistic ambitions until the end. He wrote three plays, and quite recently 
had been talking of a volume of reminiscences. 
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1% thirty years Mr. Heinemann built up, from very small beginnings, one of the 
4 most important publishing businesses. It was a business which was not merely 
successful but, if we may use the term, influential. From the beginning Mr. Heine- 
mann specialised in the importation of important books from abroad. He did not 
import promiscuously. The translations he published were never of a merely 
sensational interest. What he did—and he was in close contact with most of the 
living literatures of Europe—was to keep an eye more constantly and systematically 
than any predecessor had done on those living foreign writers who were supposed 
in their own countries to have written works of permanent value. At first half his books 
must have been foreign ; a characteristic undertaking was his publication, nearly 
Rrenty years ago, of the novels and plays of d’Annunzio, who had then scarcely been 
heard of in this country. Again and again he was thus early in the field with foreign 
masters. As time went on his business expanded and he did a great deal of general 
publishing ; but it was always noticeable that his standard remained high and that the 
proportion of negligible books in his lists was very small. He frequently, as many people 
ee . published books he liked without very rosy expectations of them being com- 
ns vill successful. The last testimony to his interest in literature is the clause in 


his will under which the residuary portion of his estate—many thousands of pounds— 
is ultimately to be administered by the Royal Society of Literature with a view to 
providing prizes for authors of good books.. 
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R. C. N. WILLIAMSON, who has died, was founder and formerly editor 
| of Black and White, and collaborated with his wife in many popular novels. 
heir popularity was in part due to their authors’ extensive travels ; they pleasantly 
minded people of places they had seen and tempted them with descriptions of 
places they had not seen. Mr. Williamson was a retiring man with wider literary 
interests than he had occasion to disclose in his fiction. 
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4 | ‘HE weekly Readings of Poetry at the Poetry Bookshop, Devonshire Street 


(six o’clock on Thursdays), have been resumed. Amongst the October readers | 


was Mr. Vachel Lindsay. 
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Oe the thirty-first was the tercentenary of the birth of John Evelyn, 
who was born in 1620 at Wotton, in Surrey. He was a typical English gentle- 
man of a godly, righteous, and sober sort, delighting in letters, gardening, forestry, 
science, good sermons, and all the quieter joys of life. Admittedly he was not of a 
heroic cast ; of the “ Battle of Braineford,” on November 12th, 1642, he tells us: “I 
came in with my horse and armes just at the retreate, but was not permitted to stay 
longer than the fifteenth by reason of the Army’s marching to Gloucester, which 
would have left me and my brothers expos’d to ruine, without any advantage to his 
Majesty.” Evelyn was, however, an honourable man, and always remained true to 
his royalist principles. He published many books, one of which, the Sylva, was long 
a standard work and had an important effect in encouraging re-afforestation in England. 
But the work Evelyn printed in his lifetime is now. overshadowed by his Diary, which 
was first edited by William Bray in 1818. It has not the liveliness of Pepys, but it is 
readable and has great historical importance as the record, through a long period 
of years, of a man of good family, moving in high and official circles, yet untainted 
by, and deploring, the general profligacy of the Restoration Court. Evelyn was an 
early Fellow of the Royal Society. He died in 1706. 
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PMc et afternoon was spent by the Bibliographical Society on October 18th, 
wheh the President, Mr. Falconer Madan, late Bodley’s Librarian, read a 
delightfully informal paper on The Experiences of a Bibliographer. Mr. Madan 
emphasised the human side of Bibliography and the necessity of remembering that 
study bears the same relation to literature that, say, mathematics does to natural 
science. A considerable part—and that not the least entertaining—of the address 
was devoted to some of the “side shows” of Bibliography to which Mr. Madan 
has at various times devoted his surplus energy : The Fight in Dame Europa’s School, 
its editions and imitatiohs ; the Bibliography of Bradshaw’s Railway Guide; and the 
literature called into being by Sacheverell’s famous sermon. In the last instance the 
speaker told the meeting how he had experimented in testing a new dimensionry, as 
it were, of Bibliography. As a measurement of the comparative popularity of the 
various items of Sacheverell literature he collected every scrap that came into the 
market during twenty-five years, and succeeded in amassing eighteen hundred 
copies of some three hundred pamphlets. We hardly know whether we like the 
look of this new dimension or not. 
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NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


| ee Pilgrim, of which No. 1 appeared in October, is a quarterly review of Christian 
politics and religion, edited by Canon Temple and published by Longmans. 
‘The first number contains, amongst other articles, The Spiritual Basis of Civilisation, 
‘by A. W. Pollard; The Divine Mission of Government, by Lord Eustace Percy ; 
Christianity and International Problems, by Major-General Sir F. Maurice ; 
Universities and Social Progress, by J. C. Stocks ; Mysticism in Relation to Philosophy 
and Religion, by Dean Inge; and God in Action, by the Rev. O. C. Quick. The 
writing is vigorous throughout. 
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YE have received the October number of The Venturer (Vol. II., New Series, 
No. 1), now edited by Mr. Gilbert Thomas and published by the Swarthmore 
Press. It is predominantly political. It opens with a poem, in free verse, by Mr. Israel 
Zangwill. This is called The Goyim, and passionately describes the evolution of the Jew, 
as Mr. Zangwill sees him: first loathing the Gentiles, then admiring them, then reacting 
against them as blood-drunken, reeling, cursing fratricides. Mr. Gerald Gould’s poem 
In the Wood is in refreshing contrast. There are articles on strikes and Indian and 
Egyptian Nationalism. 
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N the latest number of Coterie (No. 5) the most interesting things are a poem by 
Conrad Aiken and astory by Aldous Huxley. It also contains a poem by a Mr. 
Lerbert Read ending : 


He cannot disentangle 
The genesis of any scope. 


His limbs 
Dangle 
Like marionettes 
Over 
a 
mauve 
Sea. 


T est it be thought that this loses by being detached from its context, we may say that 
it does not. It is a pity so much paper should be wasted on so much rubbish. 

; a v7 a 
HE British Music Bulletin, organ of the British Music Society, is published at 
19 Berners Street. Amongst the contents of recent issues are reports of addresses by 
ir Henry Hadow and Mr. Bernard Shaw, and the report of the National Conference 
the Needs of Music in Britain. 
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O. 15 of The Chapbook, published by the Poetry Bookshop, consists of Old Broad- 
side Ballads, reproduced in facsimile, with an introductory note by C. Lovat Fraser. 
‘he examples are drawn from the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 
‘he best known of the publishers represented is Catnach, whose Lord Bateman 
ppears—a late version of a popular ballad. An 1850 version of The Darby Ram is 
iider than some, The latest is a genuine broadsheet of 1872, Tge Ashantee War 
- Soldiers’ Farewell. The cut shows Highlanders advancing, apparently under great 
ental stress. It was printed by Fortey in Monmouth Court, where Catnach formerly 
ourished. It is a curious collection, though the literary merits of the components are 
atkably small. Mr. Fraser’s introduction is perfectly done. 
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TWO NEW POEMS é4y SWINBURNE ~* 


A February ‘Roundel 


HE heavy day hangs in a heaven of lead, 
| Sick-hearted, like a blind hurt beast astray 
On paths where light scarce lightened ere it fled 
The heavy day. 


The hollow darkness holds the light at bay : 
Cloud against cloud, reluctant, yet makes head : 
Hour against hour, wing-broken, yet makes way. 


Time hath no music in his darkling tread, 
The wind no heart to wail, the sun no sway, 


Ere night with starry shadow swathes her dead, 
The heavy day. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


* These poems we publish through the kindly offices of 
Mr, T. J. Wise. They were found by him among the 
unpublished papers preserved at The Pines, and disposed 
of by Mr. Watts-Dunton after Swinburne’s death. 


POETRY. 


cA ‘Reminiscence 


HE rose to the wind has yielded : al] its leaves 
Lie strewn on the graveyard grass, and all their light 
And colour and fragrance leave our sense and sight 
Bereft as a man’s whom bitter time bereaves 
Of blossom at once and hope of garnered sheaves, 
Of April at once and August. Day to night 
Calls wailing, and life to death, and depth to height, 
And soul upon soul of man that hears and grieves. 


Who knows, though he see the snow-cold blossom shed, 
If haply the heart that burned within the rose, 

The spirit in sense, the life of life be dead ? 
If haply the wind that slays with storming snows 

Be one with the wind that quickens ? Bow thine head, 
O Sorrow, and commune with thine heart : who knows ? 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
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Flight 


SHUT my eyes: I try to remember you. 
But as the diver plunging down through sunlight 
To meet his azure shadow on the wide water 
Shatters through it and is gone, 
Thus I, coming suddenly upon your ghost, 
See it, but cannot grasp it ; it is lost. 
I stand in the dark and call you. I am alone. 


Come to me : stand before me : turn your head 
Sharply against the light : put forth one hand 
Holding an amber bead : then let it fall. 

Say “ It is nothing! ”’ Slowly rise and move, 
Darkened, against the open window ; against the wall, 
Pause, with the sombre gesture that I love, 

And slowly say “ I do not understand.”’ 


How I have seen you ! How I have drunk of you ! 
Now, when I most would have you, you escape. 
Thus is your mouth—or thus ? I do not know. 
But see—I ignore you now, bewildering shape, 
Flee in the darkness from you. . . . And you come 
Laughing before me, saying “ I love you so!” 


CONRAD AIKEN 


POETRY It 


O Would I Were 


OULD I could snort the brine and be 
Guiltless of gross absurdity, 
Shoulder the storm and flick my tail 
A wild, cold-blooded killer whale, 
Or as a python roll on roll 


Could swallow heartily and whole. 


Would I could swing, a chimpanzee, 
Lightly from tropic tree to tree ; 
Were [ a steep giraffe, or gull 

Both buoyant-winged and beautiful ; 
A porpoise or a penguin pied 
Decorous, droll and dignified. 


Would I could don the lizard’s length ; 
The tiger’s loose and supple strength; 

The camel’s supercilious mouth 

Splay feet and hump that dares the drouth ; 
The bat’s all quick and quivering sense 
And strutting ostrich insolence. 


Would I could slide in coils and could 
E Put up the cobra’s speckled hood ; 

‘ Assume the sweet, secretive smile 

a Peculiar to the crocodile ; 

Or strike in jungle joy and shake 

The rattle of a rattle-snake. 


What joy to lie at will alone 

An insect twig or speck or stone, 
What joy to cling, securely hid, 
Within the limpet’s pyramid ; 

Or as a cuttle swiftly shrink 

From curious foes in clouds of ink. 
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And O what mastery to be 

Unmoved by what men thought of me, 
Unchanged yet changed to live within 
A feathered, furred or scaly skin ; 
Alone and free to swim and fly 

Right round the world by sea and sky ! 


GEOFFREY DEARMER 


In Early August 


N August evenings mists arise ; 
() They ease the edge of everything ; 
They shade the crimson in the skies, 


And hush the cornfields ; and they bring 
A mist about my eyes. ; 


Feebly the weed-heap fumes away ; 

Sweet is the smell, but strange and strong. 
"Tis night ; an hour ago ’twas day ; 

Autumn is in a month ; how long 
Seems it, since it was May? 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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POETRY 5 
The Hurdy-Gurdy 


HE slow mechanical sad drone 
Curls up into the wintry air. 

There is no melancholy known 
Like this, no sadness anywhere. 


It is a piteous dismal row ; 
A cornet has a cheerier ring, 

But no such sweetness as there is now 
In the sad tones of this old thing. 


Does the old withered woman know 
As she turns the creaking handle round 
The ancient and exceeding woe 
Burdening that wailing sound ? 


And does she see the spirits rise 
(I cannot, but I think they do) 

And look with mournful tearless eyes 
For the lost London that they knew? 


pein ee ees: See MO Sen 


The dark bewildering lovable maze 

Of by-street, alley, and grimy court, of 
Early and mid-Victorian days, 

Before the L.C.C. was thought of ? 


The staid old houses that were new 

Ere Dickens or Charles Lamb was born, 
The vanished streets that never knew 

The shrieking of a motor-horn ; 


The chimney-pots in cranky rows 
With twinkling tops, and tops that fell, 
The fogs, and the punch-and-judy shows, 
And hurdy-gurdies, last of all, 


That linger sadly, here and there, 
And pour a melancholy tune 
Into the clear and wintry air 
Where never a fog now dims the moon. 
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Poor hurdy-gurdies, dying fast, 
That linger on, I know not how, 
And break their brassy hearts at last. 
(They call them street pianos now). 


But I don’t think the old woman knows 
The burden of that drawling air 

She’s grinding out to a wailing close ; 
And I’m very sure she doesn’t care. 


J.-D CG, PELEOW 


L.cdoga Virgiliana 


DENIs: 


HERE is a hush in the air, in the paling skies, 

Stirred only by a lapwing’s desolate call, 

And, “‘see the smoke from far-off chimneys rise 
And from the high hills larger shadows fall.” 


t, MICHAEL : 
Oh could you find no fair words of your own ? 
Into the evening’s beauty must you drag, 
To break, like that sad bird, its tranquil tone, 
Some melancholy, sweet, Virgilian tag ? 


DENIs : 


Ay, sweet and true, and therefore readily came 
Those words to greet and crown this loveliness. 


MICHAEL : 


But hard upon the utterance of that name 
Thoughts, heavy and disturbing, crowd and press 
Into my foolish, easily-saddened mind, 

And break the rare and brief serenity, 

So hard in these tempestuous days to find 

And harder still to win—To think that he, 
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POETRY 


In a like time, as troubled, and as ripe 

To fall and rot, dreaming an age of gold 

Revolved again, of true Saturnian type, 
Hialf-seriously and all-unwittingly, told 

In a courtly song the blessed babe that smiled 
With its first awful breath of earthly air, 

And never thought or dreamed that heavenly child 
More than an idle dream, impossibly fair. 


DENIs : 


Strange irony, to think of Virgil turned 

A prophet, almost canonised a saint, 

For that rococo pastoral we have learned 
To find so full of cold court-flattery’s taint. 


MICHAEL : 


Perhaps the Church, more wise than we, discerned 
Behind those borrowed ornaments, so crude 
And childish, as we think now, burning dim 

A gentle spirit akin to theirs, who viewed 

With sad and longing eyes the clouded rim 

Of his distracted world, and eased his heart, 
That saw no hope or peace there, in a song 
Coloured and formed with fond, half-playful art. 
In such a world as Virgil’s, such a time, 

But darker still, and riper to decay, 

And more than ripe, I fashion into rhyme 

The longing of my god-forsaken day. 

But here’s the bitter thought, that when I read 
The frozen heaven for signs, the blasted earth, 
All round I see the bitter insistent need, 

But promise nowhere of so bright a birth 

As Virgil sang. 


DENIS : 
Yet never saw, for we 
Must hope, though we may never hope to see. 
But come, put off awhile your sadness, here 
Is our inn-window, glowing with homely cheer. 


J. D. C, PELLOW 
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Miss Thompson Goes Shopping 
(FOR J.I.A.) 
Miss Thompson at Home 
N her lone cottage on the downs, 
With winds and blizzards and great crowns 
Of shining cloud, with wheeling plover 
And short grass sweet with the small white clover, 
Miss Thompson lived, correct and meek, 
A lonely spinster, and every week 
On market-day she used to go 
Into the little town below, 


Tucked in the great downs’ hollow bowl, 
Like pebbles gathered in a shoal. 


She Goes a-Marketing 
So, having washed her plates and cup 
And banked the kitchen fire up, 
Miss ‘Thompson slipped upstairs and dressed, 
Put on her black (her second best), 
The bonnet trimmed with rusty plush, 
Peeped in the glass with simpering blush, 
From camphor-smelling cupboard took 
Her thicker jacket off the hook 
Because the day might turn to cold. 
Then, ready, slipped downstairs and rolled 
The hearthrug back ; then searched about, 
Found her basket, ventured out, 
Snecked the door and paused to lock it 
And plunge the key in some deep pocket. 
Then as she tripped demurely down 
The steep descent, the little town 
Spread wider till its sprawling street 
Enclosed her and her footfalls beat 
On hard stone pavement ; and she felt 
Those throbbing ecstasies that melt 
Through heart and mind as, happy, free, 
Her small, prim personality 
Merged into the seething strife 
Of auction-marts and city life. 


She Visits the Bootmaker 
Serenely down the busy stream 
Miss Thompson floated in a dream. 
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Is Tempted 


POETRY 17 


Now, hovering beelike, she would stop 
Entranced before some tempting shop, 
Getting in people’s way and prying 

At things she never thought of buying ; 
Now wafted on without an aim. 

And thus in course of time she came 
To Watson’s bootshop. Long she pries 
At boots and shoes of every size, 

Brown football-boots, with bar and stud 
For boys that scuffle in the mud, 

And dancing-pumps with pointed toes 
Glassy as jet, and dull black bows ; 
Slim ladies’ shoes with two-inch heel, 
And sprinkled beads of gold and steel. 
““ How anyone can wear such things ! ” 
On either side the doorway springs 

(As in a tropic jungle loom 

Masses of strange thick-petalled bloom. 
And fruits misshapen) fold on fold 

A growth of sandshoes rubber-soled, 
Clambering the doorposts, branching, spawning 
Their barbarous bunches like an awning 

Over the windows and the doors. 


b 


But, framed among the other stores, 
Something has caught Miss ‘Thompson’s eye 
(O worldliness, O vanity !), 

A pair of slippers—scarlet plush. 

Miss ‘Thompson feels a conscious blush 
Suffuse her face, as though her thought 
Had ventured further than it ought. 

But O that colour’s rapturous singing 

And the answer in her lone heart ringing ! 
She turns (O, Guardian Angels, stop her 
From doing anything improper !). 

She turns ; and, see, she stoops and bungles 
In through the sandshoes’ hanging jungles, 
Away from light and common-sense, 

Into the shop dim-lit and dense 

With smells of polish and tanned hide. 
Soon from a dark recess inside 

Fat Mrs. Watson comes, slip slop, 

To mind the business of the shop. 

She walks flat-footed with a roll— 

A serviceable, homely soul, 
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With kindly, ugly face like dough, 


Hair dull and colourless as tow. 

A huge Scotch pebble fills the space 
Between her bosom and her face. 

One sees her making beds all day. 

Miss Thompson lets her say her say 

—‘‘ So chilly for the time of year. 

It’s ages since we saw you here ”— 

Then, heart a-flutter, speech precise, 
Describes the shoes and asks the price. 

‘** Them, miss ? Ah, them is six-and-nine ! ”’ 


Wrestles with the Temptation 


Miss ‘Thompson shudders down the spine 
(Dream of impossible romance). 

She eyes them with a wistful glance, 

Torn between good and evil. Yes, 

For half a minute, and no less, 

Miss ‘Thompson strives with seven devils, 
Then, soaring over earthly levels, 

Turns from the shoes with lingering touch— 


And is Saved 


‘* Ah, six-and-nine is far too much ! 
Sorry to trouble you. Good day!” 


She Visits the Fishmonger 


A little further down the way 

Stands Miles’s fish-shop, whence is shed 
So strong a smell of fishes dead 

That people of a subtler sense 

Hold their breath and hurry thence. 


_ Miss Thompson hovers there and gazes. 


Her housewife’s knowing eye appraises 
Salt and fresh, severely cons 

Kippers bright as tarnished bronze ; 
Great cods disposed upon the sill, 
Chilly and wet, with gaping gill, 

Flat head, glazed eye, and mute, uncouth, 
Shapeless, wan, old-woman’s mouth. 
Next, a row of soles and plaice, 

With querulous and twisted face, 

And red-eyed bloaters, golden-grey ; 
Smoked haddocks ranked in neat array ; 
A group of smelts that take the light 
Like slips of rainbow, pearly bright ; 
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Silver trout with rosy spots, 
And coral shrimps with keen black dots 
For eyes, and hard and jointed sheath 
And crisp tails curving underneath. 
But there upon the sanded floor, 
More wonderful in all that store 
Than anything on slab or shelf, 
Stood Miles the fishmonger himself. 
Foursquare he stood and filled the place. 
His huge hands and his jolly face 
Were red. He had a mouth to quaff 
Pint after pint : a sounding laugh, 
But wheezy at the end, and oft 
His eyes bulged outwards and he coughed. 
Aproned he stood from chin to toe. 
The apron’s vertical long flow 
Warped grandly outwards to display 
His hale, round belly hung midway, 
Whose apex was securely bound 

sd With apron-strings wrapped round and round. 
Outside Miss Thompson, small and staid, 
Felt, as she always felt, afraid 
Of this huge man who laughed so loud 
And drew the notice of the crowd. 
Awhile she paused in timid thought, 
Then promptly hurried in and bought 
“Two kippers, please. Yes, lovely weather.” 
“Two kippers ? Sixpence altogether.”’ 
And in her basket laid the pair 
Wrapped face to face in newspaper. 


Relapses into Temptation 
Then on she went, as one half-blind, 
For things were stirring in her mind. 
Then turned about with fixed intent, 
And, heading for the bootshop, went 


And Falls ; 
Straight in and bought the scarlet slippers, 


And popped them in beside the kippers. 


She Visits the Chemist 
So much for that. From there she tacked, 
Still flushed by this decisive act, 
Westward, and came without a stop 
To Mr. Wren the chemist’s shop, 
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And paused outside awhile to see 

The tall, big-bellied bottles, three— 

Red, blue, and emerald, richly bright, 
Each with its burning core of light. 

The bell chimed as she pushed the door, 
Spotless the oilcloth on the floor, 

Limpid as water each glass case, 

Each thing precisely in its place. 

Rows of small drawers, black-lettered each 
With curious words of foreign speech, 
Ranked high above the other ware. 

The old strange fragrance filled the air, 

A fragrance like the garden pink, 

But tinged with vague medicinal stink 

Of camphor, soap, new sponges, blent 
With chloroform and violet scent. 

And Wren the chemist tall and spare 
Stood gaunt behind his counter there. 
Quiet and very wise he seemed, 

With skull-like face, bald head that gleamed ; 
Through spectacles his eyes looked kind ; 
He wore a pencil tucked behind 

His ear. And never he mistakes 

The wildest signs the doctor makes 
Prescribing drugs. Brown paper, string 
He will not use for anything, 

But all in neat white parcels packs 

And sticks them up with sealing-wax. 
Miss Thompson bowed and blushed, and then 
Undoubting bought of Mr. Wren, 

Being free from modern scepticism, 

A bottle for her rheumatism, 

Also some peppermints to take 

In case of wind ; an oval cake 

Of scented soap ; a penny square 

Of pungent naphthalene to scare 

The moth. And after Wren had wrapped 
And sealed the lot, Miss Thompson clapped 
Them in beside the fish and shoes. 
“Good day,” she says, and off she goes. 


Is Led Away by the Pleasure of the Town 


Beelike Miss Thompson, whither next ? 
Outside you pause awhile, perplext, 
Your bearings lost. Then all comes back 
And round she wheels, hot on the track 
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Of Giles the grocer ; and from there 

To Emilie the milliner, 

There to be tempted by the sight 

Of hats and blouses fiercely bright. 

(O guard Miss Thompson, Powers that Be, 
From Crudeness and Vulgarity !) 


Still on from shop to shop she goes 
With sharp bird’s-eye, inquiring nose, 
Prying and peering, entering some, 
Oblivious of the thought of home. 


Is Convinced of Indiscretion 
The town brimmed up with deep-blue haze, 
But still she stayed to flit and gaze, 
Her eyes a-blur with rapturous sights, 
Her small soul full of small delights, 
Empty her purse, her basket filled. 
The traffic in the town was stilled. 
The clock struck six. Men thronged the inns. 
Dear, dear, she should be home long since. 


And Returns Home 
Then as she climbed the misty downs 
The lamps were lighted in the town’s 
Small streets. She saw them star by star 
Multiplying from afar ; | 
Till, mapped beneath her, she could trace 
Each street and the wide, square market-place 
Sunk deep and deeper as she went 
Higher up the steep ascent. 
And all that soul-uplifting stir 
Step by step fell back from her, 
The glory gone, the blossoming 
Shrivelled, and she, a small, frail thing, 
Carrying her laden basket. Till 
Darkness and silence of the hill 
Received her in their restful care 
And stars came dropping through the air. 


But loudly, sweetly sang the slippers 

In the basket with the kippers. 

And loud and sweet the answering thrilis 
From her lone heart on the hills. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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IN THE BEECHWOOD 


By JAMES STEPHENS 
CHAPTER I 


NCE there was a man named Friuc. He had a wonderful 
art in the fattening of swine, but in all that pertained to swine 
he was wonderful also. There was no person could make 

. swine go where he wanted them to go so willingly as Friuc 

could. Everybody is aware that a pig would rather run a mile in his own 
direction than sidle an inch in the direction counselled by another, for 
swine have unlimited confidence in themselves, but they have no faith 
in other creatures, nor have they any trust in the gods. 

Friuc, however, could do whatever he pleased with a pig. They used 
to rub themselves against his leg like pet dogs, and they desired to go 
to sleep with their heads in his lap. But it is true that if they loved Friuc, 
Friuc loved them also. 

He might be impatient with a member of his family, but he was never 
impatient with a pig. He might kick a horse that trod on his foot, but 
he would almost have let a pig eat him. However, although a pig will eat 
anything, there was not a pig in Munster, whether porker or sow or small 
little bonneen, that would put a tooth on Friuc otherwise than in love and 
affection. 

On account of his mastery over and his understanding of pigs, Friuc 
was appointed Chief Swineherd to Bove, the King over the Shi of the 
Men of Femen in Munster. 

It also happened that the King of one of the Shi’s of Connacht, Ochall 
Oichni by name, had a noted swineherd, one Rucht, and in all the world 
this Rucht had no equal in the art of swine-tending, unless Friuc was 
his equal. There were some, Munster men in especial, who said that 
Friuc was the better man of the two, but Connacht men held this to be 
inexact, and claimed that it was Rucht who took the branch. Notwith- 
standing this, there was friendship between these famous swineherds, 
and they used to meet constantly to discuss abstruse or curious points 
about their art. 

Whenever there was a great fall of mast in Munster Friuc would send 
news of it to Connacht, and Rucht would come playing on a pipe and 
leading his charges behind him to fatten in the good Munster beechwoods. 
Friuc did this because he liked Rucht, and also because he courd not bear 
to think that any pig was going without his share of what was good for him. 

On the other hand, when mast was plentiful in Connacht (which was 
not so often) Rucht would invite Friuc and his droves to the northern 
forests, and they would come, too, and would eat the mast and grunt at 
their masters with delight and gratitude. 
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“A But the baser sort, both of Connacht and Munster, strove to arouse 
ill-feeling between these friends, for there are people who cannot bear 
to see friendship or peace anywhere, people whose hearts are set in ill- 
humour and violence and war, and these people succeeded at last in 
‘taising bitterness between the swineherds. 


oA 


CHAPTER II 


It happened that there was a wonderful fall of mast in Munster. Not 
“in the memory of man had there been such a quantity of the succulent 
-and nourishing fodder. The ground under the beech-trees was a foot 
thick in mast, and in places, deep in the forest where growth was thick 
or the sun had ingress, the ground was covered to a depth of three feet 
with mast. And in yet other nooks and crannies of the loopy wood where 
‘there had been a driftage caused by the wind, or by whatever else, there 
were depressions of great profundity, and in these there was a choke and 
“overflow of mast. 
_ The swine of Munster, every pig of the Munster pigs, as well as those 
f the King, were led into or let into the forest by Friuc, and while they 
rere there the sound that arose from among the trees became so deafening 
ind continuous that all Munster thrilled to it, and no other sound was 
eard in the Kingdom for seven days. 
_ When one listened from a distance it seemed as if a violent sea and a 
storm of thunder were hammering against a circular rocky shore and 
echoing back and forth in mighty distended peals and clashings ; each 
erash louder than the terror that had roared before it, and yet quieter 
han the horror that was to follow. 
People who lived nigh to the forest went mad from the exuberance of 
hat uproar, and, under the delusion that they were swine, they bolted 
nto the forest and pigged it among the pigs. Those who lived further 
way deserted their dwellings and sought hospitality afar, and those who 
sided at yet greater distances put plugs of hay into their ears, and were 
hus enabled to exist in an outrageous uproar which they came to look 
pon as silence. 
By day and night that noise, which was composed of squeals and screams, 
grunts and gasps, of loud, nosy whistles and deep thrilling gurglings, 
tinued, so that at last the only contented creatures in Munster were 
he pigs and Friuc. bh Ae ; 
He moved tranquilly among his friends, looking at this one’s muzzle 
at that one’s hoof; binding up the torn ear of this innocent and 
mining that bonneen which was still at milk and thriving on tt. ‘ 
He was happy, and he sent a messenger to Rucht to tell of the goo 
ortune and to invite him with his droves to the féte. 
Rucht came to Munster playing a rustic sweet air upon a pipe, and the 
ne of Connacht moved behind him in mighty concentrations. Line 
fter line, along a line that ran out of sight on both hands, they came, 
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and on the tails of the first line the noses of the second line rested ; and 
behind them, further than a crow’s eye can peer, the pigs of Connacht 
galloped and pranced, sneezing because of the dust they were raising, 
yawning after their beloved master, and at intervals making each one the 
kind of noise with which he was individually gifted. 

They marched into the beech forests of Munster and disappeared 
there, but if they disappeared from the eye, the ear lost nothing of 
them at all. 


CHAPTER III 


For what had been a brain-destroying uproar before the Connacht 
swine arrived was now a noise for which no description may be found. 

Plugs of hay were no longer of any use. The ear-drums of people blew 
up inside their heads and exploded into the eye of the neighbour who was 
standing at his proper distance and expecting no such welt ; while those 
whose ears were tough took to their heels and ran, pell-mell, hodge- 
podge, helter-skelter, charging into choked roads and unchoking these 
by sheer impetus, with the King of the Shi of Munster in the middle of 
them, and not a stop or a pause did a man of them make until they came 
into Leinster of the Learned Men. 

From there they surged sideways and westward to Connacht, or fled to 
the north and on to the grim keeps of Ulster. 

It was a marvellous time, a wild time, a time of madness. There were 
people who shouted : 

‘““ Death to the Swineherds ! ” 

And others who roared : 

‘“‘ Destruction to the pigs!” 

Woe followed then, so that when a man went into a house and saw a 
piece of pork hanging from a rafter he would go backwards out of the 
house with a buzz, and would not stop running until his wind gave out. 
Or if a man saw a head of cabbage growing in a field it would remind 
him irresistibly of a slice of bacon, and he would leap on the cabbage 
with both feet until the last trace of cabbageness vanished from the 
murdered plant. 

So far for that. 

It was all no trouble to Friuc and Rucht. They were where they liked 
to be ; that is, they were among pigs. The noise of pigs was not a noise 
to them. It was a gentleness, a suitability, a thing worth listening to. 
Nor did it silence them either, for they were aware of the infinite gradation 
of sounds that is in all sound, and into these intervals of quietude, that 
were less noisy than the crash of Doom, and only a little noisier than 2 
hurricane, they injected such remarks as they wished to exchange, and 
felicitated each other on the happiness about them. 

Thus the first day passed, and at night Friuc and Rucht lay down tc 
sleep on the back of six large swine who were lying all in and out, and whe 
had eaten so solidly that they could not wag a hoof, a bristle, or an eye. 
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Good sleep was with the comrades, and they rested till the dawn. 


CHAPTER IV 


It was the pigs they were lying on that awakened them, and although 
_ the language of swine is not comprehended by all the world, Friuc and 


~ Rucht understood it well. 

_ This is what they said : 

© Darling of all Darlings, and Pet of the Pigs of the World, get off our 
_ backs, for our food is digested, and there is more of it to be eaten.” 

___ They then, with precaution, rolled their masters to the ground, and 
za they became jaws and enjoyment and a new portion of the contemporary 
noise. . 

%. 
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Now it is a curious thing that women awaken in the morning uncomely 
_but gay, while men arise to the new day as though they were being reborn 
into unhappiness ; for at the dawn a man is ill-tempered, truculent, and a 
_ great discoverer of insult. Friuc and Rucht, being males, were thus con- 
stituted. They arose with quietly bad tempers, and each did his best to 
- look at a place where the other was not. 
' Also they had no breakfast, for they had forgotten to bring any ; and 
_ that lack assisted their uncheerfulness to become morose. Rucht, as the 
visitor, considered that Friuc, as the host, should have provided him with 
- food ; and Friuc thought that the man who had come on a journey should 
_ have had the common prudence to bring food with him. But the Connacht 
man did not quite see his way to open a subject which must exacerbate 
his host, and a Munster man is too polite to refer to a personal grievance 
until he has transformed it into something else. Matters were thus, and 
“tage was growing apace between the friends. 
_ “They say in Connacht,” Rucht commenced, “ that you are a better 
- swineherd than I am.”’ 
_ “ And they tell me here in Munster,” Friuc replied, “ that it is you are 
~ the better.”’ : 
_ “ They are only trying to make trouble between us,” said Rucht, with 
_a sigh. ‘‘ But they can’t do it,” he continued sadly. | 
_ “That is true,” Friuc agreed in dole. ‘‘ They are trying to make us fall 
out, and we won’t please them. . . . But all the same——” he continued, 
after a moment’s pause, and in a deep and thoughtful voice. 
_ “ All the same what ? ” his companion asked suspiciously. 
= “Oh, nothing! ”’ Friuc answered. “ I was only thinking.” 
- “T don’t like these ‘ all-the-sames,’ ’’ commented Rucht stubbornly. 
_ “No one said you did,” Friuc retorted. 
_ “What are you driving at?’ Rucht demanded hotly. . 
_ “Tam driving at the thing the Connachtman hit when he aimed at the 
ird—nothing at all.”’ 
 * All the same!’ Rucht quoted morosely. : a 
“Well,” cried Friuc, “if you want to know what i was Peete Vl 
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tell it to you. I was thinking that the people who say I am the best swine- 
herd are right, even if they are Connachtmen.” eo. 

‘‘T was thinking the same thing,” said Rucht, “ but I was thinking it 
the other way round.” 

“Tl prove that I’m right,” said Friuc. 

“Prove it then! ”’ his companion roared. 

‘‘ Your pigs are here,” Friuc continued, “ and they can stay here, but 
not an inch of fat will one Connacht pig add to his Connacht ribs for all 
he eats, and the dear knows that a Connacht pig can eat nearly as much 
as a Connachtman.” 

And that happened, for Friuc put a spell on the foreign pigs. 

The more they ate the thinner they got. It was as though they were 
eating hunger, while the swine of Munster throve exceedingly. 

Each of Friuc’s pigs had at first three chins to his jaw, but after a time 
they got six chins apiece ; and in another while they had chins all the way 
down to their hooves. Their stomachs fattened and descended until they 
rested on the ground, so that they had to go to sleep standing up. Their 
eyes were so bolstered up in fat that they could only look out straight in 
front of them, and their tails disappeared in the overlapping rotundity of 
their hams. 

So much for the Munster pigs. 


CHAPTER V 


But in the matter of the Connacht pig 

The more he ate the leaner he got. He had been jowled like a Leinster 
bard, and chinned like a King’s baby, but his chins tumbled off him 
two at a time, and his swagging jowl ran up into his ear. He became gaunt 
as a winter wolf and spiny as a hedgehog. His skull stuck out lean as a 
hatchet and pointed as a spear. His legs grew as lanky as a young foal’s, 
and his upper anatomy was all chest and no stomach, like a coursing 
hound. His tail poked outwards and downwards like a piece of wet string 
pasted on a bone. There was no curl in his tail. Thus he was, and thus they 
all became. . 

As they grew skinny they became afflicted with a rage for eating which 
was terrifying, and with an agility to bafle the eye that watched them. 
You could see what they did, but not how they did it, for they moved 
too fast. They leaped into a place where mast was, scooped it clean in a 
hundred swift gobbles, and bounded from there to another place with 
the bound of a red deer and the savagery of a boar. 

Their hunger was such that they screamed from the rage of it, and the 
air whistled through their long lean snouts like the whistle of a winter 
gale through a hole. 

If the noise had been bad before, what was it now ? There were no 
people left in Munster but the deaf men, and they recovered their hearing ; 
that is, they had hearing thrust violently upon them by reason of the awful 
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noise,and they cursed the gift as they fled. The people far away in Leinster 
_ took to plugging their ears with wads of hay when they wanted to go 
_ asleep, but not a wink did they get. The crows, who for a long time tried 
_to compete with the pigs, caved in and gave up and emigrated. There 
wasn’t a bird left in a tree, nor a beast left in a cave. The worms of Munster 
went far underground, and maybe they perished there ; and the fish in 
_ the streams and rivers battered their noses to bits and broke their hearts 
_ trying to swim upstream against time. They came floating back again with 
_ their bellies turned up and not a wag left in a fin; dead they were. It 
_ began to rain, too, for the noise brought the rain down ; but the Connacht 
_ pigs did not stop. They gave a squeal, a leap, a whistle and a gobble, and 
_ they did that all day and all night as long as the mast lasted. 
The mast could not outlast that ravage. 
__ They cleaned the forests of mast in a day and a half; then they ate 
_ the leaves that had fallen ; then they chewed the bark off the trees, at 
_ first as high as they could reach, but afterwards as high as they could 
~ jump, and they could jump like cats ; they rooted up the grass and ate it ; 
they ate clay ; they cleared the forests of all the droppings of all the pigs ; 
_ they picked up stones in their mouths and mumbled at them until they 
got the toothache, and they overturned Munster hogs that were too fat 
.: right themselves, and ate the hooves off these while they lay helpless. 
They would have eaten the young ones only that Friuc stopped them, 
_ for he couldn’t stand that. 
_ “ Be off with your pigs,”’ he commanded, “ take them out of my forests 
_ and out of my sight, and don’t let a hoof of theirs or of yours step in this 
land again.” 
- “J’ll go,” Rucht replied, ‘ but I know what you did and how you did 
~ it. I can do it myself,”’ said he. ‘‘ You can crow here,” he shouted, “ but 
- come to Connacht and crow if you dare. I’ll do as much to your pigs as 
you did to mine, you this-and-that of Munster.” ; 
_ “ Get away from here,” cried Friuc. ‘‘ Get out of Munster ! ”’ he cried. 
- “J will,” Rucht replied. “‘ I’ll leave the land where a man doesn’t get 
his breakfast and the pigs eat wind.” 
‘“* Come on with you,” he called then to his swine. 
They ran howling, weeping, squealing to him, and he set himself at 
their head and started running like a hare. 
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CHAPTER VI 


He did not stop running until he got to Connacht, but the track of land 
“that stretches from the beechwoods of Munster to the Swine Pens of 
Connacht was a desert for years after their passing, for the Connacht pigs 
ate that land to the butt and ruined it. Pe ee 

 Friuc then took up Rucht’s challenge and followed him with his swine ; 
‘put in Connacht the tables were turned on him, and the Munster swine 
became so lean that you could only see them by looking at them very 
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steadily for a long time, and sideways at that ; and even then it was only 
a streak you saw. 

That was how enmity began between the swineherds. The pigs of both 
were ruined, so that Bove told Friuc he did not want him any longer as 
a swineherd, and Rucht’s master said the same thing to Rucht. 

But the swineherds were unrepentant : they did not want employment : 
they had more than enough to do chasing each other, for that became 
their employment, and they went at it day and night. 

Wherever they met they fought, and although each stretched the other 
at the door of death, neither of them was able to push the other through. 
They began to change shapes then, thinking that in another form they 
might have a better chance ; but they were always equal ; one bit and the 
other tore, and the tear was as bad as the bite ; they harried each other 
out of this shape and into that : they fought as birds, and in that shape 
they were known as Talon and Wing. Then they fought as seabeasts, and 
were called Shark and Whale. Then they became spectres called Shadow 
and Woe, and after that they were dragons. And in all these shapes they | 
fought savagely. Each of them half killed and three-quarter killed his 
rival ; but neither could absolutely get the victory over the other, and 
they cannot rest until they find out which of them is the better man. 
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ES GAPE 


: Byes ALICE MEY NELL 


HERE is a little anthology yet to be made—that of wild poetry. It 

is a magic beyond the magic of the most poetical poetry, and it 

is sometimes in imagery and sometimes in a naked simplicity on 
. the yonder side of imagery. It cannot well be defined, but it speaks 
“for itself. If we would give it names, they might be “ Escape,” “‘ Flight,” 
_ Remoteness.”” But the student—the matter is worth study—will learn 
“much from the fact that the way towards Escape is not through the vers 
libre. He will learn that wildness claims bonds, insists upon bonds, as 
_tameness with fatuity clamours for liberty. The wild and violent virtues, 
the passion, of the mystics escape from the world into cloisters, and from 
_a day at their disposal into duties announced by a bell ; they rise at mid- 
night from punctual dreams, and work and dine with all the hours assigned 
and all the tasks enforced. St. John of the Cross, St. Theresa, escaped 
within that enclosure. It is because he has called St. Theresa the 
undaunted daughter of desires,” and adjured her by all her lives and deaths 
of love, that Crashaw recalls the obedience of her slumbers and her tears. 
By a like law the wild lover insists upon marriage, and so makes a tryst 
with himself in his old age and in his very hour of death. And so does the 
wild poet hug the chains of rhyme. Divorces are for the tame lover ; lines 
“without metre for the tame poet ; liberty, and the world, with a reasonable 
“punctuality at meals, for the tame Christian. 
If this strange contrast seems a paradox, so be it. It was a paradox dear 
“to Lovelace. We do not seek it by prejudice, we find it in the fact. There 
As no possible refutation of the fact. The Escape speaks for itself in Petrarch- 
jan sonnets, and in precise blank verse, and in octosyllabic rhymed 
‘Stanzas, and in the French alexandrine (than which nothing might have 
‘seemed less possible). It is, of course, of poetry, being the literature most 
devoted to law, that this proposed collection would treat. But let us here 
ake, for a moment, an allusion to prose. We are rightly somewhat dis- 
trustful of wild prose ; but there is now and then a wonderful, exceptional 
“success in prose that is intent upon a certain kind—a wild kind—of truth 
‘to facts. He who said that the arch—that great gift of Rome to the modern 
world—“ never sleeps’? must have been intent upon a hard natural Shee 
He was as assuredly within a natural fact as the mystic is within his daily 
tule of conventual life. That fact we understand to be the urgency of 
gravitation and the vigilance of the keystone. (What, by the way, ae 
be named the most stupid, as it has proved the most perdurable, ie 
the most inveterate, of the buildings of man? Surely, the pyramid. : e 
pyramid never wakes.) And yet “‘ the arch never sleeps ” is a wild word. _ 
“As to two things—fairies and opium. We who love wildness are now 
reluctant about fairies. Loving wildness and therefore facts, we may 
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find fairies to be aliens—irresponsible. They have capered too much 
in poetry that is not poetry. But it is suggested by one who, as a second— 
a younger—mind, has helped the present writer to a deeper love of the 
wildness of facts, that although in our present, perhaps temporary, stage 
of imagination we may be inclined to suspect fairies and avoid them, we 
may yet expect to go further, go beyond, and find them again, anew. ‘This 
seems probable, seeing that if we reach that novelty it will be to find 
Shakespeare there : 


Come unto these yellow sands 
And there take hands : 


and to find ‘Tennyson : 
The horns of elfland faintly blowing. 


Here are fairies, and here is an escape of the most pure wildness, yonder, 
yonder. For to-day we have the remoteness of fact ; and if to-morrow 
—even a far to-morrow—we are to rediscover the remoteness of fiction, 
there are Shakespeare, Keats, and Tennyson keeping it warm and fresh 
for us. 

The case against opium seemed to be stronger. If opium, without its 
Coleridge, had done Kubla Khan, that poem should not be in the anthology, 
even as Coleridge without his opium did the merely excited Chamouni 
Hymn at Sunrise and in that Hymn did not touch wildness by so much 
as one word. But opium and Addison (say)—if opium had ever had Addison 
—could not have written Kubla Khan, and therefore Kubla Khan must 
be gathered in ; opium needed its Coleridge. 

Another point should be noted. Wild poetry is to be recognised not only 
in poetry about the heart, the soul, nature, heaven and earth, but also in 
poetry about buildings. For instance, ‘‘ A splendour falls on castle walls,” 
and 


ad 


~ What little town by river or seashore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel ? 


Another thing : in our choice of examples should we incline too much 
to predicate Escape of phrases because the mere word ‘“‘ wild ”’ occurs 
therein ? It is a beloved word and it does occur. For instance, the divinely 
wild Dido passage in the Merchant of Venice : 


In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage. 


Nay, we are not misled. You may search all poetry for a more perfect 
remoteness. . 

It remains to cite the skies as the close, far friends of the wildness of 
the poets—sun, moon, and stars, and the sun the master. Light, whether 
coloured by morning and evening, or pure white, is the ruling master of 
wild poetry, as of painting in any of the wild schools—Tintoretto’s or 
Corot’s, for instance. Raphael has no wild light, nor Michelangelo, nor 
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Claude, nor Constable. A reference to light is almost always in the wild 
“moments of poetry : 
Take oh take those lips away 


And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn. 


Seldom is the Escape in the mere darkness, though it is in Christopher 
_Marlowe’s Night, which, 
Z Deep-drenched in misty Acheron, 

“ Heaved up her head, and half the world upon 
a Breathed darkness forth. 


‘This wild virtue of poetry is due, is true, to truths, as the wild virtue of 
Saints to the cloister and the hour; and this is so even in delirious exaggera- 
‘tion, as in the Shakespeare song just quoted, and in imagery, as in 
Campion’s call : 
e Follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow, 
and in Cowley’s 
a Return, return, gay planet of mine east ! 
or Shakespeare’s meditation : 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 


These are but indications of what the collection would be—full of brevities. 
‘And those indications should lead a student to wonderful riches in wildness 
‘of a poet not universally known—Sydney Dobell—and to Coleridge’s 
Ne Plus Ultra ; and into many byways of the sixteenth century and the 
‘seventeenth century and the nineteenth. As to the eighteenth, we may 
wonder (without casting the usual reproach) that poetry so poetical, lofty 
and heavenly as Dryden’s Ode to Mrs. Anne Killigrew should have none of 
the wild quality, nor poetry so impassioned as Pope’s Elegy on an Unfor- 
tunate Lady, where the poet anticipates his own death : 

Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart, 
Life’s idle business at one gasp be o’er, 
z The muse forgot, and thou beloved no more. 
Is there none here of the quality of Escape ? The splendid lines answer 
“None ” for themselves. And the eighteenth century can do no more.than 
these. 
_ Finally, as to mad poems we should be chary, and bear in remembrance 
the wine of those clusters at the Mermaid : ‘‘ Nobly wild, not mad.” 
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TWO GLIMPSES OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


By DR. ETHEL SMYTH 


N the summer of 1891, my father and myself being now the only 
members of the family left to inhabit our old home, Frimhurst, 
I was searching England for a conductor bold enough to produce 
a big choral work by a little-known native composer. It was a 
Mass for solo voices and chorus which, so far, existed in pianoforte score 
only. But this was of no consequence, for when my first orchestral 
compositions had been performed in the previous year the instrumentation 
had been specially commended. So I knew I should be trusted on that 
oint. 
i: One has heard of young ladies who keep a proposal list, though never, 
I think, of a man who keeps a refusal list. I wish I had kept one. I 
wish I had counted how many shots are aimed at that pigeon of one’s 
dreams, a perfect performance, to bring down in the end, perhaps, one 
wretched, mangy crow of a scramble-through ! It is for my own satisfac- 
tion that I wish such a record existed, for whether its perusal would 
depress or encourage other sportsmen is a matter hard to decide. _ 

As regards the Mass, however, one refusal is indelibly engraved in my 
mind, because of a scene connected with it—a scene such as can only 
happen in a country full of originals like England. 

The protagonists were a chorus conductor and his wife, whom I will 
call Mr. and Mrs. James Harvey. Mr. Harvey was a capital musician, a 
wag, no fool, and one whose histrionic talent would surely have made 
the success of any private theatricals. I may add that, though a devoted 
husband, he practised an elegant and (I believe) blameless gallantry 
towards the other sex. Mrs. Harvey, though by no means in her first 
youth, still considered herself a charmeuse, in the warm, lavish tea-gown 
style, and was not averse to letting the world know that, in spite of James’s 
ingratiating manners with the ladies, he was fast in the thrall of her 
dangerous fascinations. In short, she was one of those women my friend 
Mrs. Robert Crawshay once described as ‘‘ easy to ive with but difficult 
to reside with!” 

My appointment was at 9.15 a.m., and for an hour the house rocked and 
rang, as houses do when composers are playing their own works, after 
which James and I sat together for a while discussing possibilities. . 

Suddenly the door burst open and Mrs. Harvey appeared, clad in a 
flowing purple garment, mitigated with white chiffon and lace, that must 
have hampered her morning excursions in the basement. For the Harveys. 
lived in a small way, and I had heard that this fatal Helen was a first-rate 
housekeeper. 
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Pausing in admirable confusion on the threshold, she remarked with 

_ rallying coyness : 

af Ow, James! . . . I didn’t know you were still closeted with Miss 
Smeithe !” She pronounced the name to rhyme with scythe. 

James got up and struck an attitude. | 

~ And pray, my dear,” he asked dramatically, in accents of outraged 
is canes, “is that a reason why I should be defrauded of my morning 
a salute?” 
_ Mrs. Harvey advanced reluctantly—a picture. of womanly modesty 
_ overborne by the passion of the male—and delicately presented her right 
_ ear, Thereupon James thundered : 
% “ Your lips, madam, if you please ! ” 
_, _ And with a side-glance in my direction, as much as to say, “ It has to 
_ be!” she yielded her ample lips, red lip-salve and all, to her slave. 
: Unfortunately I never met the Harveys again, for, as I have indicated, 
_ my Mass was not accepted by the Committee of that Choral Society, though 
ia I think James reaily wanted to produce it. 
g 


In Impressions that Remained, speaking of our kind friend and neigh- 
_ bour the Empress Eugénie, I mentioned that she had always been 
_ interested in the efforts of women to overcome sex-prejudice, and had 
_ taken action during the Second Empire towards that end. It was about 
_ a year after my career as public musician began that I came to know her 
_ well, and from the very first she followed my proceedings with the greatest 
_ sympathy. The fate of the Mass interested her particularly, because most 
_ of it had been written while I was staying with her at Cap Martin ; and, 
_ being wholly unmusical herself—a great asset in a musical patron—she 
_ readily accepted the composer’s estimate of its worth! I do not think 
_ that she was less delighted than I myself when, in the autumn of 1891, 
_ Mr. Barnby (later Sir Joseph), Director of the Royal Choral Society, 
_ provisionally accepted the Mass for production at the Albert Hall. By 
- “ provisionally” I mean that I could not get him to fix a date, but the 
- general idea was that the performance would be in the second half of the 
- ensuing season, that is, about March, 1892. 

__ Mr. Barnby’s reluctance to name the day rather troubled me, and the 
_ Empress thought it would help matters if she commissioned me to inform 
_ him that she herself might possibly be present—a wonderful concession 
- to friendship, for since 1870 she had refused to appear officially in any 
_ public place. 

_ This proposal of hers, which I should never have dared to suggest, 
_ showed how thoroughly she had grasped the musical situation in England, 
_ where, even before the war denuded the country of concert-going Germans, 
good music does not pay. That being so, composers who have money 
_ fight their way with it, and those who have not try to get up a little boom— 
‘which comes to the same thing. If you cannot afford to distribute dozens 
of tickets among friends and supporters, the public must be induced to 
“buy ; and Sir Thomas Beecham once said that the safest plan would be 
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to introduce an elephant that can stand on its trunk, or some such spot 
of relief, into every concert programme. 

In this spirit, then, did the Empress tackle my problem. Further, 
learning that the Duke of Edinburgh was President of the Royal Choral 
Society, she thought there could be no harm in manifesting her sympathy 
for me under the eyes of the Royal Family. An excellent opportunity of 
doing so lay to hand ; it had been for many years the Queen’s habit to 
put one of her Scotch houses at the Empress’s disposal during the autumn 
months, and thus it came to pass that in October I was invited to join 
her at Birkhall. 

Birkhall was a Laird’s house, not big, but comfortable, about eight 
miles from Balmoral, and in the midst of most beautiful scenery. My 
first amazed impression had nothing to do with the landscape, however, 
but with the Empress herself... .O horror! She, who loathed caps 
and never wore them, now appeared at the front door with a little erection 
of black lace on her small, beautifully-poised head ! What did this portend ? 
. . . It portended that the Queen did not approve of capless old ladies, 
and this compromise was the result. I was indignant at such pusillanimity 
on her part, but she only laughed and said what on earth did it signify ? 
‘Si cela fait plaisir a votre Reine!” 

The day after my arrival the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
Prince Henry of Battenberg came over to see her, and as the Duchess 
and the Prince were both fond of music I was asked to sing. Following 
on that, the Queen sent a message to say that when she came to pay her 
own visit next day I was to be presented. 

Mary Crawshay, whose jokes I am never weary of repeating, once said 
to an old lady from South Africa who had remarked that you mustn’t 
play games with the English climate: ‘‘ No; or, at least, only indoor 
games !”’ But the Queen’s life was one long outdoor game with the 
Scotch climate—a still more uncertain playfellow ; and next day a storm 
was raging that, whatever one may say about the fleeting character of 
Scotch storms, began at breakfast and lasted till nightfall. I could never 
have believed that any old lady would venture out in such weather, but 
I was informed, and it proved to be true, that the Queen would infallibly 
turn up, and probably in an open carriage; also, that her ladies would 
wear the minimum of wraps, as the Queen herself never caught cold 
and had a great objection to being crowded out by rugs and furs. 

Some of her ladies were old and frail, but the rigours of a Scotch 
““ waiting,” including a north-east wind with rain, were evidently nullified 
by the glow of loyalty within their bosoms. On the other hand, dread 
of displeasing “ the dear Queen,” as she was always called (and rightly, 
for, if dreaded, she was greatly beloved), may have had something to do 
with it. Terror often acts as a tonic, and the first rule in the Primer for 
Courtiers—a fine rule that fashions heroes and heroines—is: ‘“‘ Thou 
shalt not be ill.” Anyhow, I never heard of any of her ladies dying of 
pneumonia, as might have been expected, after these terrific drives, that 
sometimes lasted hours and hours. 
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The Queen was expected at three o’clock, but long before that hour 
the Empress was scouting in passages and peering into the storm-tossed 
garden to make sure that the coast was clear, for the Queen had the - 
greatest horror of coming across stray people. Indeed I know of a case 
where an unlucky Maid of Honour, surprised in the corridor of Windsor 
Castle by the unexpected appearance of Her Majesty in the far distance, 
remained concealed and trembling behind a curtain for half an hour, 
while the Empress of India was supervising the placing of tributes from 
an Indian Prince. And when the Royal carriage arrived at Birkhall, but 
for the Empress, Madame Arcos, and the footmen, it might have been a 
deserted house. 

The Empress and Madame Arcos received the Queen and Princess 
Christian at the front door, and the red carpet, unrolled in a flash, was 
sopping wet before the august visitors had time to set foot on it. The 
three Royal ladies then disappeared into the drawing-room, while Madame 
Arcos and Lady Ampthill, who was in waiting on the Queen, came into 
the room where I, in another sense, was also in waiting. Presently the 
Empress herself looked in, beckoned to me, I followed . . . and lo! I 


was in the Presence. 


Seated on one of the ordinary cane-chairs, no doubt because easier to 
get up from, was a wee little old lady with exactly the face of the photo- 


_ graphs, though paler than one expected—on her head a close white straw 
hat, tied under her chin with a black ribbon (the only possible plan, 


given the storm and an open barouche). It is a well-known fact that, in 
spite of a physique that did not lend itself to effects of majesty, the per- 


: _ sonality of the Queen was imposing to the last degree, such was the 
_ dignity that enwrapped it. The first impression was so awe-inspiring that 


I should have been terrified but for the wonderful, blue, child-like eyes 


_ and the sweetest, most entrancing smile I have ever seen on human face. 


The Empress had told me that, though the Queen had chronic sciatica 


_ and walked with a stick, she never permitted anyone to help her out of 
her chair, even when that chair had no arms. Much to my astonishment, 


she now got up to shake hands with me, lifting herself with a sort of one, 


- two, three, and away movement, which it took all one’s strength of 
- character not to assist with a hand under her elbow. 


I cannot remember what passed at that interview except that she was 


_ markedly kind, and that Princess Christian, who, as I was to find out later, 
_ always knew what the helpful thing to say was, and said it, at once 
- remarked that she had heard a great deal about me from the Bishop 
_ of Rochester and his wife, the point being that the Bishop (who is now 
q Archbishop of Canterbury) had been Dean of Windsor, and, besides 
_ being the Queen’s Private Chaplain, was one of her most valued friends 
and advisers. A further passport to favour was the fact that I could claim te 
be connected with the Bishop, his brother having married my eldest sister ! 


It was not the Queen’s way, and not according to the tradition she had 
been brought up in, to put you at your ease, as some Sovereigns do, and 


bring about anything distantly approaching conversation. But the Empress, 
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who was the most socially competent of beings, talked away cheerfully 
in her own easy, delightful fashion, all in adopting a manner I had hitherto 
seen no trace of, and which was reserved exclusively for the Queen—_ 
something of the manner of an unembarrassed but attentive child talking 
to its grandmother. 4 

Presently I was asked to sing, and sang several German songs which 
seemed to please my audience so highly that the Empress was emboldened 
to say : “‘ You ought to hear her sing her Mass ! ” Whereupon I performed 
the Benedictus, and the Sanctus after the manner of composers, which 
means singing the chorus as well as the solo parts, and trumpeting forth 
orchestral effects as best you can—a somewhat noisy proceeding in a 
small room. I had warned the Empress that if I did it at all it would be 
done in that fashion, and, being a most courageous woman, she took 
the responsibility—with no dire results, as subsequent events were to 
prove. Indeed, she remarked afterwards that beyond doubt the Queen 
really was delighted with this novel experience, not merely being 

olite. 

‘i The Queen then expressed a hope that the Empress would bring me 
to Balmoral, after which I was ‘dismissed and joined the official ladies 
in the other room. There we had tea, and I listened for the first time, 
in high edification, to the delicate and guarded style of intercourse that 
appears to be the right thing between such interlocutors. The storm, 
which had somewhat abated in honour of the Queen’s arrival, was now 
raging more wildly than ever, the-rain descending like one continuous 
waterfall. It was hardly possible to hear oneself speak, but I managed 
to ask Lady Ampthill if the Queen would have the carriage shut going 
home, and to catch her serene reply : “‘ O dear no, I think not.’ Watching 
their departure from behind a curtain a little later on, I saw that this 
incredible prediction was fulfilled . . . and my ideas on the subject of 
what “Queen’s weather ” really amounts to were modified for evermore. 

The Empress told us, after she was gone, that from first to last the Queen 
made not the slightest comment on the tempest, nor any move to depart 
till a gilly came banging at the drawing-room door, and said: ‘‘ Your 
Majesty must go—the horses can’t stand this”—the sort of thing not 
one of her children would have dared to .say, unless, perhaps, the 
Empress Frederick. She also told us that after I had left the room the Queen 
remarked : “ I hear she is going to turn Roman Catholic,” to which she 
had replied : 

“O no—I don’t think so.” 

Here I broke in, being at that time much preoccupied with religious 
questions, and exclaimed that she might surely have added: ‘‘ On the 
contrary, she is an enthusiastic Anglican.” But the Empress said the 
Queen did not go into these matters as closely as all that, and, knowing in 
what high favour the Bishop of Rochester stood, she had told her my 
opinions “‘ étaient identiques avec les siennes ”’! After which I wrote to 
Edith Davidson that I trusted the Bishop would from henceforth hold 
himself responsible for my views, no matter on what subject. 
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In due time came the promised command, and one evening I found 
myself struggling to achieve as presentable a toilette as possible, having 
‘been bidden, with the Empress, to dine at Balmoral. At the last moment 
she herself put a few finishing touches, producing and arranging upon 
my head a grand jet serpent, and disposing other jetty splendours about 
‘my person, for the Court was (as usual) in mourning. 

_ I, of course, dined with the Household—such an everyday affair to 
hundreds of people that they would hardly deem it worth talking about. 
But to me it was a new, interesting, and rather alarming experience ; nor 
has custom staled the impression, for it remained solitary of its kind. 

__ To begin with, the dinner service impressed me. My own dog, Marco, 
ate off a tin platter, and often, when cutting away gristle or severing bones 
for him, I had shuddered at the contact of steel and metal. But the first 
‘time your own knife and fork are privileged to scratch about on gold and 
‘silver plate, unpleasant as it is, you are impressed. I was impressed, too, 
by the air of distinguished boredom, combined with a well-bred but 
nmistakable consciousness of occupying an enviable position, that 
people about a Court invariably distil—as I was to find out in after years. 
‘And, again, as at Birkhall, the Agag-like gait of the conversation was 
extremely impressive. I cannot claim to be constitutionally shy, which 
‘may be a sign of conceit, and may, on the other hand, indicate that the 
Bama itself, and not your own part in it, absorbs most of your attention ; 
ut surely, I said to myself, the genius of this place must affect even the 
ost brazen ! With what invisible pitfalls is one surrounded, how terrible 
tmust be the penalties incurred by one false step, since all are keyed up, 
as a matter of habit, to this extraordinarily high pitch ! No ups and downs 
‘of mood here, no enthusiasm, no individual opinions, and for Heaven’s 
Sake, no originality ! If the writing on the wall were to reveal itself (for 
there is writing on every wall could one but detect it) you would read these 
words : “‘ Corners rounded off here while you Wait.” 

Arthur Ponsonby, who had formerly been a Queen’s Page, once told 
me that when studying modern languages for the Foreign Office he came 
ome from Germany one Christmas to find himself invited to dine with 
1e Household. And when dinner was over he only stopped himself just 
‘time from flapping his table-napkin free from crumbs, and folding it 
Pp, as was the custom in the North German professorial family he had 

; : 

een living with for months ! It was a narrow escape, and no wonder his 
art nearly stopped beating ! 

“All the ite) ae as was very pleasant. I had met one or ae 
f the equerries and Maids of Honour at the Deanery, and as T osti, ne 
ong-writer, whom I liked extremely, sat on one side of me, I was qui ; 
rry when the doors were flung open by scarlet-liveried footmen—signa 


yat the Queen was ready for our presence. 


* 


e of the most appalling 


g t fon 
I must now nerve myself to recount the story o ovals ives tauph 


unders I ever committed in my life ; even to-day, t 
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=~ 
about it, the thought of it gives me a slight sinking! . . . At the moment, 
though conscious of having sinned against ritual, I did not realise the 
full enormity of my crime—you must have been bred to Courts to do that ! 
And though, as time went on, I grasped it exhaustively, somehow or other 
I shrank from cross-questioning the Empress on the subject. For one 
thing, so great was her kindness that she would have attenuated my faux 
pas ; for another, knowing what her agony must have been as she watched 
her young friend’s proceedings, I fancied she would prefer not to live 
through it all again ! Finally, truth to tell, the whole thing was a humilia- 
tion to me to think of ! Despicable, no doubt, to take it as hard as all that, 
but so it was. 

Why no one prepared me for the situation I was about to become 
part of, why no one gave me a hint how to comport myself in it, I cannot 
imagine. The Empress was always thinking out and guarding against 
eventualities in what seemed to me almost a feverish fashion, yet this 
time she said not a word, and I can only suppose she felt certain that my 
darkness would be enlightened by Madame Arcos or one of the Maids 
of Honour. But it was not, and when we left the dinner-table, being the 
only guest of my sex present, I gaily headed the procession drawing-room- 
wards, my mind innocently set on making myself agreeable when I got 
there. 

It was a large room, with deep bay-windows, and the first thing I 
noticed was that the sofas and chairs were tightly upholstered in the gay 
Stuart tartan—a proof that to be Queen of Scotland involves painful 
esthetic concessions. 

On a large hearthrug—tartan, too, I think—in front of the grate, in 
which I rather fancy a few logs burned (though, given Her Majesty’s 
hardy habits, it seems improbable), stood the Queen, conversing with 
the Empress in a lively manner that contrasted with the somewhat halting 
intercourse at Birkhall. Evidently, I said to myself, the animating effects 
a good dinner may be counted on even at the less frivolous European 

ourts. 

Leading up to the two august ladies was an avenue composed of Royal 
personages, ranged, as I afterwards found out, in order of precedence, 
the highest in rank being closest to the hearthrug, which avenue, broadening 
towards its base, gradually became mere ladies and gentlemen of the 
Court, and finally petered out in a group of Maids of Honour, huddled 
ingloriously in the bay-window. 

What I ought to have done, I believe, was to stand rigid and silent 
among these last, endeavouring to catch the eye of the Queen and the 
Princesses, curtsey profoundly when successful, and await events. Will it 
be believed that what I did do was to advance unconcernedly up the 
avenue, with a polite intention to say ““ How do you do ” to the Queen ?... 

If a young dog strays up the aisle during church no one says anything, 
no one does anything, but, none the less, he soon becomes aware that 
something is wrong. Even so, as the distance between myself and the 
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hearthrug diminished, did I become aware that something was very 
wrong indeed ; my cheerful confidence waned and my step faltered. I 
Saw the Queen slightly turn her head, look at me for a second as if I were 
‘some strange insect, and resume her conversation with the Empress. 
‘Tf I had been a Brobdingnagian spider as big as a retriever she would 
not have acted differently. Someone would remove the creature ; that was 
enough. I did, not catch the Empress’s eye, but I now know that since 
‘She could not shriek : ‘“ Mon Dieu, n’avancez pas |” she must have wished 
the earth would open and swallow her up. At this moment dear, human 
Princess Christian, who had come more in contact with low life than the 
‘Queen, stepped forward and shook hands with me—and somehow or 
‘other, I know not how, I backed away into the obscurity from which I 
Should never have emerged. 

a 


os 


: Afterwards I heard all about that Hearthrug, and could gauge the 
dimensions of my own audacity. It was as sacred a carpet as exists outside 
Mohammedanism, and the distance from it at which people were per- 

nitted to station themselves—if invited to come near it at all—was the 

measure of their rank and importance. Only Crowned Heads trod it as a 
Tight, or occasionally, as supreme honour, some very favourite Minister, 
like Lord Beaconsfield. If such as I had set foot upon it, as, but for the 
Dlessed intervention of Princess Christian, I might have done . . . but, 
no ! a miracle would have been wrought, a thunderbolt would have fallen 
upon a tartan sofa and created a diversion. . . . Something—anything 
would have happened rather than such sacrilege could have been permitted ! 


* * * * * 


~ When the legitimate moment came for my presence being recognised 
by the Queen—I cannot recall how it was accomplished, whether she 
Went the round of the company, or whether I was summoned to her chair. 
But whichever it was, my scandalous entry was evidently condoned, for 
nothing could be more gracious than her manner. And presently, 
having received the command to“ let us hear some more of your Mass, 


Z. 


I was seated at a huge, yawning grand piano, with the Queen and the 
Empress right and left, in closest proximity. I ventured to ask whether 
the music was to be rendered as at Birkhall—for such a proceeding seemed 
nthinkable in these surroundings—but I was assured that exactly that 
tendering was “‘ so very interesting,” and would be welcome. 
I looked round the frozen ranks of impending listeners, each one of 
jem exhaling decorum and self-restraint unutterable. A vault beneath a 
hurch would have been a more kindling mise en scéne for an inspirational 
fort on a large scale. Not because of the Royalties, who one and all showed 
enuine and kindly interest, but because of their inevitable adjunct . a 
e “ Court ” ! Straight in the line of vision, glued against a distant wall, 
stood Lord Cross, the Minister in Attendance, looking startlingly like his 
wicature in Punch, “ very Cross.” I afterwards learned that I eet: 
more appreciative listener in the room. But how could one guess that : 
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. . . Well, there was nothing for it but to dismiss this Madame ‘Tussaud- 
like company from my mind and concentrate upon the Mass. 

Strange to relate, once I got under way there was something inspiring 
in the very incongruity of the whole thing, the desperateness of such a 
venture ! Never did I get through one of these performances better nor 
enjoy doing it more. I cannot remember what numbers I chose, but the 
Sanctus must have been one of them, for in it is a D trumpet, which I 
remember rang out astonishingly in that superbly acoustic drawing-room. 
I dared not let my eyes wander in the direction of the listeners while the 
high D was being held, lest what I might see should wreck everything ; 
but I need not have been afraid, as I was to learn presently. 

And now, emboldened by the sonority of the place, I did the Glorra— 
the most tempestuous and, I thought, the best number of all. At a certain 
drum effect a foot even came into play and I fancy that, as regards 
volume of sound at least, the presence of a real chorus and orchestra was 
scarcely missed! This time, fortified by the simplicity and genuineness 
of the Sovereign’s appreciation, I thought I would risk a glance at the 
faces of her terrifying Court. What matter if astonishment and secret 
scandalisation be there depicted ? I was firm in the saddle now, not easily 
to be thrown ! 

I glanced. They were stupendous. No surprise, no emotion of any 
kind . . . a spectacle so exciting, because so fantastic, that the result was 
a finale to that Gloria such as I had never before succeeded in wrest- 
ing out! 


Once more the Queen seemed really delighted—whether for the Empress’s 
sake or because she liked it, who shall say ? Anyhow, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, who was a cultivated musician, seemed really to understand what 
he had been listening to, and so did Princess Christian, who was constantly 
in touch with serious music and musicians. And I could see that the 
beloved Empress, in spite of the incident in the Royal Avenue, did not 
repent her of the réle she had undertaken—according to her (for I have 
said she accepted the composer’s view of the Mass) the réle of a foreigner 
who introduces a gifted Englishwoman to the Queen of England ! 

Then Tosti, accompanying himself, sang some favourite songs of his 
own composition with exquisite blending of voice, phrasing, and accom- 
paniment. It was small art, but real art. Most of the people to whom I 
expressed an ecstasy that even the prevailing discretion could not damp, 
replied instantaneously, as if uttering one of the responses in church : 
“Yes, but what a pity his voice is so small!” And I perceived that this 
was the accepted formula for Tosti. 

When the Queen said ‘‘ Good night ” to me she added a hope “ that 
we shall see you at Windsor,” and then she and her Imperial guest moved 
towards a special Royal exit, for though the Empress, the Marquis of 
Bassano (who was in attendance on her), Madame Arcos, and I were all 
driving home in the same carriage, it would never do for us three to go 
out by the same door as a Crowned Head. ' 
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_ This was lucky, for I now had the chance of Witnessing a wonderful 
” bit of ritual. Arrived on the threshold, the while we mortals stood rigid, 
_ the Queen motioned the Empress to pass before her ; this the Empress 
- gracefully declined to do. They then curtsied low to each other. The 
_ movement of the Queen, crippled though she was, was amazingly easy 
_and dignified, but the Empress, who was then sixty-seven, made an 
_ €xquisite sweep down to the floor and up again, all in one gesture, that I 
~ can only liken to a flower bent and released by the wind. They then passed 
| together out of the door, practically shoulder to shoulder ; but I believe, 
_ though far be it from my ignorance to dogmatise, that on such occasions 
" the visiting Sovereign is permitted to permit the home Sovereign to lag 
_ about one inch behind. 

© Thinking of that superb reverence of the Empress’s which I am ever- 
_ lastingly glad to have seen, I have reflected that every bone in her body 
“must have been placed true in its socket to the millionth part of an inch ; 
_ that her proportions must have been perfect, the fibre of her muscles, the 
- texture of her skin, of the most superb quality, and that this is probably 
_what the word “ beauty ” means. Otherwise, so unbroken, so undulating 
_ was the motion, that one could only explain it by what an old Irish servant 
~ remarked to a conspicuously active friend of mine, temporarily crippled 
with sciatica : “ ‘T’o think of you like this, you that goes flourishing about 
-as if you hadn’t a bone in your body ! ” 

_ I may add that the Empress was not required to drain the cup of 
humiliation to the dregs that night, inasmuch as the black jet serpent 
did not come down in coils over my face during the Gloria, as might 
have been expected, but not till we were safe in the carriage and 
half-way home. 


- To complete the story of the Mass, I must first say that the Empress’s 
ndness in bringing about that Balmoral performance was of the greatest 
possible use. A year later (Christmas, 1892) it was still as far off materialising 
on a Royal Choral Society programme as ever. But by that time my life- 
long friendship with Lady Ponsonby, wife of Sir Henry Ponsonby, the 
Queen’s Private Secretary, had just begun, and one day, at her instigation, 
Sir Henry told the Duke of Edinburgh, whom [I did not know, how 
matters stood. 

~The Duke had heard all about the Mass, thanks to the Empress, and the 
result was that it was at once put down for performance. And not only 
did the Empress definitely undertake to be present, but Princess Christian 
d Princess Henry of Battenberg did the same. And whereas singers with 
putations are not anxious, asa rule, to take part in novelties by practically 
unknown composers—not, at least, unless they are heavily subsidised 
9y the composer to do so—it now became emphatically worth while 
lo sing in the Mass. Thus I was able to command the services of 


irable soloists. f 
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The production, which took place in March, 1893, was splendid, the 
public enthusiastic, the Press the same . . . but the Mass was never 
performed again. 

If I had chosen an Old Testament subject, say, Methuselah, or perhaps 
Joash, King of Judah, contemporary of Jehoash, son of Jehoahaz, King of 
Israel (II. Kings, 13, 10), one of the Three Choir Festivals might have 
jumped at it. But, strange to say, the everlasting beauty of the Mass 
appealed to me more strongly than anything else, and I have but reaped 
the reward of my perversity. 

Still, it is a pity, for, judging by the pianoforte score, which Messrs. 
Novello rashly published, and which I have dragged forth and examined 
in honour of these pages of reminiscence, I see that, be the worth of my 
music what it may, I shall never do anything better! But if, even after 
one’s own death, anyone thinks it worth producing, it will not have been 
written 1n vain. 

* * * * * 


There is one thing more I should like to say for the comfort of a certain 
breed of young composers—those who only see where they have failed. 
It is a difficult experience to recount, yet it ought to be possible to put 
it decently, to convey exactly what I wish to convey—no more and no less. 

The point I want to bring out, and should like to insist on beforehand, 
is, that such composers, besides writhing under a sense of their own 
ineptitude, will always be prone to over-estimate and listen with too 
indulgent an ear to the efforts of others. But at that moment of special 
anguish, when a public performance of their own work is queering the 
pitch, one may safely say that the nerves of these unfortunates will be 
too unhinged to register an approximately true judgment as to any item 
on the programme ! It is only thus that I can explain an incident from 
which, nevertheless, I confess to having drawn consolation more than 
once in hours of gloom. 

I have not examined the score of that Mass, which is where I cannot 
get at it easily, for fifteen years, and I am sure I should now consider it 
badly orchestrated. Yet I am also sure that it would not sound ugly, on 
the whole, for all its faults of inexperience. A painter may paint a picture 
which is not hideous in colour as a whole, but he knows what he meant_ 
to do with this bit of sky, with that bit of foreground ; and to him it appears 
irredeemably bad as to colour. . 

So I, with my Mass, was in despair at the first orchestral rehearsal. 
It sounded horrible, all wrong, and when I went away I asked myself _ 
how Barnby could have accepted such a vile score. { 

Next day, at the second rehearsal, my work was to come on at 11 30 a.m. 
and at eleven, as I was climbing the interminable stairs and twisting about 
in the intricate corridors that lead to the Great Hall, sounds of music. 
came floating towards me from afar. In sick misery I said to myself 7 
“ That’s how I should like my music to sound!” And when I got nearer 
I seemed to know that phrase. . . . What was it ? It was my own Mass. 
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MR. WELLS’ “OUTLINE OF HISTORY ” 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


HAVE already dealt in another place (the Dublin Review of last 
quarter) with the first part of Mr. Wells’ new work,* in which he set 
down the main fragments of evidence upon the history of the earth 
and of man before the appearance of any human record. 
This preliminary was in no relation to the positive science of history : 
that secure knowledge of the human past which can be established by 
proof and reason. As Mr. Wells’ work purports to be a history, this vague 
~ Prehistory ” (as it is called) was of little moment to it. 
: It provided, indeed, a measure of the author’s general philosophy, which 
_ is the materialist philosophy of his own particular society, age, and 
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_ teligious descent ; but that one would take for granted in any recent 


_ English or German popular work dealing with the geological record. It is 
_ the inevitable result of a certain mood or faith—probably ephemeral— 
_ which has for the moment succeeded to, and is the natural heir of, Bible- 
_ worship. 

This first part of Mr. Wells’ Outline repeated all the familiar phases and 

_ proceeded, like its models for fifty years past and more, from improbable 
’ hypothesis to bold romance, these mixed—as has been the fashion—with 

probable hypothesis and not unlikely reconstructions, and the whole duly 
ballasted with ascertained truth introduced to act as a common shoe-horn 
_ for the likely, the possible, and the fantastic.t ‘There was nothing in all 

_ this, whether true, doubtful, or false, that was not according to the 

known rules of the game, and familiar to all who interest themselves 

‘in the fascinating but (alas!) hopelessly insoluble problems of the 

very distant past. 
_ There was, indeed, one startling sentence in which poor old Natural 

Selection was dragged from its tomb and called the method of develop- 

_ ment, a lapse quite unworthy of Mr. Wells’ vigorous, elastic, and hodiernal 

“mind. It was a lapse due perhaps to the fact that the words ‘‘ Natural 


_ * An Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. Cassell. 215. es 
t ae : Ape T: aEON few human skulls found in old undisturbed earth, with 
‘and without bones of animals, which indicate a change of climate, and with primitive 
weapons and tools. : ae 

_ Probable Hypothesis and not unlikely Reconstruction—Human beings existe urs 
‘thousand years before those of which we have the earliest monuments. A picture of suc 
‘human beings living as simple folk would live, clothed in skins, hunting, ae etc. d : 
_ Improbable Hypothesis and bold Romance—These human beings were é A hig Ss a 
their times ; they had no more civilised contemporaries : they were wet » debased, an 
perverted, horrible creatures : they could hardly talk. A picture of these horrors. 
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Selection ” are still familiar to the million. But it was as much of a howler* 
as would be the repetition in 1920 of what was materialist dogma in 1880— 
the eternity of the “‘ element ” and its imaginary ‘“‘ atom.” For the rest 
the Prehistory prefacing this history was, in its statements, just what 
should be expected when we consider the public to which it was addressed. 

But though there was nothing new in this first part of Mr. Wells work, 
his lively, economic style, his sincere faith in the manuals, whose con- 
clusions he repeated, and, more than all, his eager imagination, with its 
power of raising vivid pictures in the mind made his matter entertaining 
and first-class reading. 

It was, therefore, with great interest that I looked forward to the more solid 
part of the Outline, which we were promised as a sequel. There Mr. Wells 
very high talent would have real material upon which to work. There the 
degradation of that talent by the inferior guesswork of predecessors 
working in the void need not appear. The recorded history of man is a 
positive thing. It affords clear, continuous, and ponderable evidence. It is 
a Science, not ‘“ science.’’ And in dealing with real human history, known 
and recorded, even the “‘ scientific’’ mind can, if it is strong enough, 
grow to be scientific. St. Thomas has fixed it in a definition of iron 
finality: in Faith we deny the possibility of an opposite, though we have 
no proof ; in Opinion, though we have proof, we admit the possibility 
of an opposite. But in Science we deny by proof the possibility of an 
opposite. 3 

How, then, would Mr. Wells deal with a true science? What would he 
write when he had to deal with facts instead of fancies? ‘That question 
was of real interest, and now that the second part of his work has appeared 
and is completed the question can be answered. The writing remains 
excellent, the interest is maintained unimpaired, the book makes the very 


best of cursory reading—but the history is bad. He fails on the scientific | 


side. 

So considerable is the failure that the interest of the historian, as he 
follows the narration, relates less and less to the writer, more and more to 
the public for which the work was produced. ‘‘ This, then,”’ the historian 
exclaims as he proceeds—‘ this, then, is the kind of thing which 
a certain deep stratum of English and American society wanted to be 


told about their own past and the past of their general civilisation—of — 


Christendom. This is what they believed. This is what went down. This 
was what they liked to hear.” To the historian of the future it will 
indeed be precious material. He will, from these pages, exactly discover 
what a most important directing minority of the English-speaking 
world thought of the Christian past and of its own origins at one 
moment of its very rapid change: the moment of the Great War. 


* A worse howler. For, after all, the supposed imaginary “ atom” would fit into a 
chemical formula and the so-called “ elements ” had defied analysis. But Natural Selection 
is false in itself. Clear thinking on it discovers that it cannot be the method of development, 
quite apart from the evidence which now proves that it is not. 
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“ It accepted this and this for true history. 
Behus and thus... . Well! Well! | ToUSBE things had gone 
__ Let us first ask ourselves what are the essentials of good history : the 
lack of what it is that makes bad history. 

_ That question can be answered on two planes. On the higher plane an 
absolute answer turns upon the philosophy of the author and his readers 
_—those in whose agreement he writes. If his philosophy is false his history 
: will be bad, and therefore our ultimate test will be, as all ultimate tests 
“must be, theological. A false philosophy will ascribe false motives to men 
“and a false chain of cause and effect in human affairs. Thus a materialist 
will substitute economic and material causes for the true underlying 
“Spiritual causes and will distort the whole story, however exact, how- 
ever wide the learning of the writer. 
__ But to answer the great question in that absolute plane is not to answer 
“it in the fashion the modern reader demands. To answer the question 
_~ What are the essentials of good history ?”’ on this higher plane is to 
“enter into a discussion of fundamental truths exterior to history proper ; 
-and on these fundamental truths the modern world is so divided that 
while it welcomes their discussion, it will not admit one philosophy, one 
religion, one theology to be absolute. 
; It is on a lower plane that this question is put, and we are asked to 
“reply on what is relatively good or bad history, whether the philosophy of 
_the writer be false or true. 
_ “Never mind a writer’s ultimate postulates. There are in the past con- 
“crete known things. Institutions and men are appreciable by their 
externals as well as by an inward comprehension ; | will judge my his- 
‘torian by this objective test. To put it plainly, does he know ‘ what 
‘happened ’ and does he tell it me ? If he does his history is good enough 
“history for me. If he doesn’t it is bad history.” 
- Well, on such a plane, what are the essentials of good history ° 
_ They are two: First, a knowledge and true statement of the main 
facts in the institution or event you select to describe, and this statement 
‘in its right proportion and real sequence. 
- Next, a reasonable accuracy in details of dates, names, places, etc. 
Starting from such principles an historical judgment of Mr. Wells’ 
‘popular history is not difficult to frame. He is very accurate* in the few 
‘dates and names and facts quoted, but he lacks altogether the other and 
‘much more important capacity : knowledge and statement of the main 
facts in their due sequence and proportion. ; 
_ I repeat, the general philosophy of the book I leave on one side. It is 
aterialist and therefore false. Whatever is august and majestic in the 


p* Among the very few positive errors in this category I note the statement that Copernicus 
‘was a Dane, which is much like calling Isaac Newton a Frenchman. But that is only one 
chance slip to be easily corrected from a book of reference and will probably be set right in 
the final edition. The bulk of Mr. Wells’ detail is very accurate, and this is more remarkable 


‘from the wide field he covers. 
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past (things often too much worshipped by men of vision) acts as an irritant 
on this man of vision. The Roman Empire he makes out a coarse and 
stupid plutocracy, a typical Roman a low bully, Napoleon a dirty little 
scoundrel, and the Aineid mere rococo. All this and haystacks more of 
the same sort would be excellent material for a fundamental criticism ; but 
this I deliberately neglect for the simpler task of answering the average 
Englishman’s question when he asks, “‘ Is it good history ? and on that 
plane alone I answer, ‘‘ No, it is bad history, and won’t last. 

This judgment I will now proceed to establish. I select, of the whole, 
those parts which deal with Christendom, with Europe ; and of the 
European sections I take what all will admit to be three determining 
examples. iat ; 

The most important of these is the Rise of the Christian Church. This, 
it will be universally agreed, is the chief underlying event of all the European 
story, for Europe and all in it (including the author of this Outline and 
his critics) are the product of that Religious Revolution. 

The next example I take is the chief political event in our past : the 
passage of the Roman Empire into the Dark Ages. What was the nature 
of that passage ? What was the breakdown of the central Roman Govern- 
ment in the West ? 

The third example is that of the chief institution created by our 
European past: the rise and character of the Representative Institution. 
For the Representative Institution was the main political invention and 
habit of the Middle Ages, and therefore of our more immediate 
origins. 

Now on all these three selected points Mr. Wells’ Outline of History 
is utterly unhistorical ; and on each it is unhistorical after the same fashion 
and, apparently, for the same causes. In each a picture is drawn which 
his audience will be very pleased to accept ; in each that picture is demon- 
strably false; in each the historical truth (often of recent establishment) 
would be novel and usually offensive to the readers whom he has in view 
and, I suppose, to himself. But history no more than any other science 
can afford such motives or, at any rate, such a procedure. 

I will take these three points in the inverse order of their importance, 
and begin with the Representative Institution. 

Mr. Wells does not deal with it in its historical place. He does not talk of 
it in the time when it arose—the eleventh century—nor does he mention it 
when it was full grown and most active, the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. He only touches on it when he comes to the English Civil Wars, 
long after its decay and transformation (here) into an instrument used by 
the English oligarchy, newly arisen from the Reformation, to destroy the 
English Crown. That is much as though, in writing a Religious History of 
England since the Reformation, one were to say nothing about the Church 
of England till one mentioned it in connection with the Enabling Act 
of 1920. And that is very bad history to begin with. 

When the Representative Institution—that great fruit of 1100 to 1300 
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ee Drougnt in ree 540-544) under the dates 1628-1660, and in the 
: é ry ngland alone, we are told these facts about 
it : (1) That it arose from a Germanic habit of important and representative 
men surrounding and checking the Monarch: a habit taking root when these 
Germanic people went. (2) That this tradition of important men meeting 
“was especially strong in England. (3) That (later, I presume—though that 
is not said—for the original Councils had nothing representative about 
-them) an English Council had special strength because it alone was 
(a) based on a document which limited the power of the King ; (0) 
“possessed a singular feature of peculiar power, the Knights of the 
‘Shire, who first appear in the Council in 1254. (4) That “‘ France ” 
-and “ Spain’ had their Representative Institutions of a sort, but of 
no such power as the English, because they lacked documentary back- 
ing and “ Knights of the Shire.” (5) That the English Representative 
“Institution “from the first displayed a disposition to claim the entire 
power of taxation . . . gradually extended to a criticism of all the affairs 
of the realm.” 
__ All these five points—and we are given no others—are thoroughly bad 
history. 
- (1) The Council of Great Men round the King (or other head of a 
“community, e.g., The Doge in Venice, the Headman of a Mountain valley, 
the Count or Duke of a province) was not peculiar to courts where 
the chiefs (as in East England, much of early Gaul, North Italy, and 
“much of Spain) were descended from long-distant Roman generals of 
Barbaric origin. There was nothing “‘ Germanic” (or Slav, or Hun) 
: about so obvious and necessary a concomitant of simple society. Indeed, it 
_is precisely in the Germanies that the habit is found weakest and soonest 
extinguished. It flourished during the decay of the Roman Empire every- 
where, and it is especially strong in the places where no Germanic-Roman 
troops were ever posted, and even where none of the Germanic bands of 
pirates or raiders ever appeared. You find it in Ireland ; you find it in 
West England ; you find it in the Highlands of Scotland, and in the 
remote valleys of the Pyrenees, in Venice—everywhere. These Councils 
eeounding the executive were the natural and necessary concomitant of 
local societies left to themselves in the breakdown of central government. 
7 But even if one has not appreciated the obvious causes the fact is there 
for anyone to obtain with a very little reading. The Councils were every- 
where. They were not Barbaric (that is German, Slav, Hun) ; they were 
“especially strong where no wandering German or Slav or Hun had been 
seen, and they decayed quicker in the Germanies than anywhere else ; 
“and even in places where the chiefs could trace a distant descent from 
German, Slav, or Hun, the power of the Councils increases, the further 
one gets in time the first appearance of Barbaric troops in- the Roman 
armies. 
(2) The tradition of a Council at the central point, of authority was not 
‘especially lively in England. It was strong here as it was everywhere in 
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Christendom. That is all. If you ask for its very strongest point, its pole, 
as it were, I should say Saragossa after the capture. But it was of capital 
power everywhere in the West, especially from about two to three hundred 
years after the breakdown of Roman central authority in the West. 

(3) (a) The idea that the English Parliament had, in its documentary 
backing for its relation to the King, something unique, making it stronger — 
than any other of the numerous regional assemblies of the West, is bad — 
history: very common history in Victorian Oxford, but bad history all 
the same ; its badness due in most of its writers to ignorance of foreign 
parallels, in a very few to wilful suppression of them. 

Every Parliament in Europe had a mass of documentary record backing - 
its relation to the Government, and thereby limiting the power of that 
Government. The legal position of the Representative Institution was — 
defined over and over again in record after record, and in many places 
the direct limitation of the power of the Crown by representative bodies 
was far greater than here. To mention only two glaring examples : the 
Golden Bull of Hungary and the Constitution of Aragon. Indeed, Magna 
Charta had less force than the solemn records of other Parliaments 
because it did not properly relate to Parliaments at all, and was drawn up 
before the central representative organ arose in England, though it had 
already grown up elsewhere. Magna Charta is chiefly interesting as showing 
the power of the great Feudal Barons in England. All save half-a-dozen 
of its important legislative clauses (fifty-five out of sixty-two—the remaining 
seven are general or executive) are more or less lengthy safeguards of 
high feudal customs, preventing the great fiefs from escheating to the 
Crown, encroachment of one tenure on another, loss of great fiefs by 
usury to Jews during minority, etc., etc. It is excellent also as a guide to 
established feudal usage all over Western Europe-—no new privilege any- 
where. Of the half-dozen casual clauses.affecting more general interests 
than those of the great Barons, none differ from the ordinary and accepted 
standard of Government throughout Christendom at the time, and the 
one and only clause—No. 12—which limits the financial power of the 
Crown limits it in the immemorial feudal way. The King could only have 
of right from his own tenants (not the Commonwealth) the old dues and 
aids on certain defined occasions, as the marriage of his daughter, etc. 
If he wanted extraordinary and exceptional sums from his own tenants 
(not the Commonwealth) he must hold a meeting of those tenants, his 
commune concilium, and get them to agree. 

That is Magna Charta. It was used by the seventeenth-century lawyers 
in their arguments to destroy the rapidly failing Monarchy, and its old 
feudal words twisted into absurd new meanings to suit the book of the 
new oligarchy ; but it was only in the most indirect way connected with 
the much later Representative Institution, and as a documentary support 
to that institution it had neither the strength nor the explicit value of the 
repeated legal decisions in all countries and of the established precedent 
here, which gave the Representative Institution its real force. 
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_ (6) The presence of the lesser nobility in the lower house (for that is 
_ what the Knights of the Shire were) and their representation of libere 
tenentes—that is, a minority of privileged smaller landholders (but not, 
of course, the great mass of the farmers)—are not peculiar to England 
_and are not a special strength. The Representative Institution, like all 
medizval creations, was exceedingly alive and therefore elastic and 
_ adaptable. It suited itself to the slightly varying social conditions of the 
_ Various Christian Provinces, more municipal in one place, more com- 
_ mercial in another, and showing in each region some slight differentiation 
_ suited to that region. But its strength lay everywhere in its thoroughly 
_ representative character, Nobles, Commons, Clergy—a picture of the 
_hation. At the end of the Middle Ages it lost that vital principle. It 
_ either languished and disappeared—both where Monarchy grew stronger, 
_ and where it was superseded by an Oligarchy—as here in England where 
_ Monarchy decayed. 
__ (4) To say that “ France had her States-General and Spain her Cortes,” 
_ but neither of the vigour of the Parliament native here, is radically bad 
history. For (a) the true comparison is not with “ France ” and ‘‘ Spain ” 
as parallels to “ England,” but with Languedoc, Brittany, Navarre, 
_Aragon, etc. The English Parliament was the parallel and subsequent 
copy of the French Provincial Parliaments, especially that of Toulouse, 
_ where Simon de Montfort’s father presided. The States-General of the 
_ whole kingdom of France are rather to be compared to the later United 
_ Parliament of Scotland, England and Ireland. The “‘ States-General” came 
after, and grew from, the Provincial representative bodies of France, 
_while in Spain a United Cortes did not exist in the Middle Ages, for the 
simple reason that there was not one Government but three. Aragon and 
- Castille were two separate units—two Crowns, and there was also Navarre, 
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with Portugal at first a colleague. (6) These institutions were far older 


_and many of them stronger than the special type later developed here. 
The English Parliament of the thirteenth century followed on Southern 
oo long anterior to it. The very oldest Representative Institution is 
-Basque—going back beyond recorded history. The first full Parliament of 
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King, Lords, Commons, and Clergy is Aragonese, that of Jaca in 1063—two 
centuries before the embryonic Parliament of De Montfort ; Castille soon 
followed. The Representative Institution was the product of the Pyrenean 
Valleys and spread thence outward through Europe. (c) The powers of 
‘the English Parliament were unfortunately less than those of the States- 
General in certain essentials, the most important of which was the power of 
"preventing the King from alienating public land. If the Parliament here 
‘had ever had such a power the great landlords would not have arisen on 
the ruins of the Monarchy. > a 

(5) To imply something novel and challenging in the interest taken 
by the Commons in finance is worse history still. They met for the 
purpose of finance. That was their reason for existence. They were called 


‘into existence here after the Southern French and Spanish model, 
‘% H 
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precisely because all special taxation in the thirteenth century was a grant, 
not a right belonging to the authorities as it has at last become. The public 
control over taxation did not grow from some small Parliamentary germ 
of the thirteenth century and increase. It appeared full-blown in the 
thirteenth century and has since the end of the Middle Ages every- 
where declined. After the Middle Ages, after the shipwreck of United 
Christendom, the imposition of taxes became a right of the authorities, — 
already claimed in the seventeenth century by Kings and oligarchies, still 
somewhat restrained in the eighteenth, but developing at last into the 
modern authoritative imposition of the heaviest taxes, practically without 
public check or consultation. 

Tested by mere fact, treated scientifically, Mr. Wells’ account of the 
Representative Institution is bad history from beginning to end. 

I turn to the second selected test—the transition from the full Roman 
Empire to the Dark Ages: the character of the so-called “ Barbarian 
Invasions.” 

Here, in certain points, there is more correspondence with facts. Mr. 
Wells recognises and puts very plainly the well-known truth that the 
great transformation of Europe between the middle of the third and the 
end of the fifth century was a social change within the Roman world, 
and (though he misunderstands the strength of the Roman social system) — 
he rightly emphasises its deadening of civic initiative. Where he is definitely 
wrong in a matter of demonstrable historical fact is in his following of 
the old-fashioned text-books. He has not been told (or has not set down) 
the results of a later research which has ended for ever those facile and 
exploded legends of a “‘ Barbaric Conquest.” Indeed, his acceptation of 
these text-books and their belated exponents leads him to statements so 
excessive that even the Oxford of thirty years ago—where the legend 
flourished—should have warned him against them. 

_ The key sentence of all his statement is to be found on page 378. Here 
1t 1s: 
At the close of the fifth century [A.D. 500] no vestige of the Western Roman 

Empire, the original Roman Empire, remained. 

One might just as well say that after my boat left the quiet water of 
Shoreham Lock the other day and began to tumble in the Channel “‘ not 
a vestige ”’ of that craft remained. In the year 500 ail the structure of the 
Roman Empire on the Continent of Europe remained : The Roman roads, 
their post system, their tolls ; all the Roman scheme of taxation ; the Roman. 
language ; the great Roman estates ; the Roman social system based on 
its vast unfree population; the Roman law; the Roman currency ; 
Roman thought ; Roman religion—everything. The only thing that had 
changed appreciably in that society during a century was the reference 
of major governmental things to the Capital and to a central Palatium at 
Ravenna. That had gone—and the local governments, already very 
powerful long before, had become the centres of authority. The local 
garrisons, mainly barbaric and headed by generals—also barbaric—of 
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Roman auxiliary forces, had taken over these local governments, but 
had taken them over as part of the Empire still. 
_ The plain man going about his business in Gaul or Spain or Italy 
in 500 would not have known what you meant if you had told him that 
the Empire, the Respublica, had ceased to be. It would have sounded like 
nonsense ; and nonsense it is. He heard German words (and a few 
Slavonic) in the mass of Latin if ever he happened (as might one man in a 
thousand) to spend a day near one of the local heads of government. But 
he would have heard that for generations past, though in increasing 
amount. He found things less well done than in his father’s time and much 
less well done than in his grandfather’s. Society was becoming much 
poorer, rather less secure, more ignorant, and much less cohesive—but 
it was the same society ; and the conception that it was no longer Roman 
is wildly unhistorical. f 

This bad history comes of a completely false idea of the forces at work. 

It is based on the obsession of a ‘‘ Barbaric Conquest.” There was no 
_ such “ conquest.” 

There was no such conquest. In what battle did any barbaric chieftain 
from the outer barbaric world defeat a Roman army and take over the 
government ? In none. Every single local authority springs from Roman 

_ auxiliary troops acting under Imperial commission. The Recruitment of 
_the Army (the great organ of Roman Government) had been more and 
more barbaric for generations. It had become almost wholly barbaric. 
Its generals were, at the end of the process, mainly of barbaric descent ; 
_but they were Roman generals ; and when the great barbaric hordes 
beyond the Rhine and the Danube tried to burst in they were invariably 
_ defeated and cut to pieces. So had it been hundreds of years before, in 
the days of Marius; so was it to the end under Stilicho and Alaric, 
Roman generals who killed or sold into slavery 200,000 unfortunate 
Germans who had crossed the Alps; so under Clovis when he 
conquered at Tolbiac, so was it continued by Charlemagne in his hammer- 
ing of the Saxons. Had it not been so Europe would have perished. But 
it has not perished. 
_ Three large exceptions alone should be admitted. 
_ (1) In the disorders of the third century, when civilisation was in danger 
of chaos and the central power very weak, a great herd of Slavs and 
Germans, under the leadership of a Gothic chieftain, overran what are 
‘to-day Hungary and Rumania. There an attempt had been made to 
‘establish a Roman Province beyond the natural limits of the Danube. 
That province was dropped after this raid and never recovered. 
(2) In the fifth century a mixed force of Christian Slavs and Germans, 
with a strength of perhaps 30,000 men, auxiliary troops of the Roman 
army in Spain, were asked over to Africa by a Roman governor in his 
private quarrel. They came over, were joined by many of the pepente, 
and established their general there in defiance of the Empire for a 
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(3) About a generation later barbarian soldiers, called in as auxiliaries 
to help Britain (whither the failing central government could not send 
sufficient troops to keep out Scotch and Irish raiders and sea-pirates), 
recruiting their bands from pagan Frisia and the isthmus of Denmark, 
looted much of East Britain, and held the coast from about the Wight 
to the Firth of Forth. They cannot have been very numerous, and their 
raids were at last checked and held by the natives (about A.D. 500), but 
by their situation they cut off the rest of Britain from the Continent, 
heavily lowered in something like half the island the general process of 
civilisation (for instance, they halted the just established process of con- 
version from Pagan to Christian), and starved into a lower standard the 
isolated western part. 

There was also a belt on the upper Danube overrun. 

But with these three exceptions society remained much as it had been, 
save that local governments succeeded to the last remnant of the old 
central government in the West. 

There was no division of victors and vanquished, nor any victory on 
which such a division could have followed. 

A concrete point may serve as a test of good and bad history in this 
matter. I will set out Mr. Wells’ picture of the Gothic chieftains and their 
mixed following of compatriots and others and contrast it with the facts 


(PP. 345, 347, 349, 359, 379): 


They crossed the Danube in 247 and defeated and killed the Emperor Decius. 
. . . In 270 they were defeated at Nish in Serbia by Claudius, and in 276 they 
were raiding Pontus. . . . In 321 [they] were again over the Danube. They were 
driven back by Constantine the Great. . . . by the middle of the fourth century 
they made arrangements (my italics) to cross the Danube into Roman territory. 
There was some dispute upon the terms of this settlement . . . and at Adrianople 
(they) defeated the Emperor Valens, who was killed in this battle. They were then 
allowed to settle in what is now Bulgaria, and the army became nominally a Roman 
army, though they retained their own chiefs, the foremost of whom was Alaric. 
. . . The frontier (if we can still speak of a frontier between unauthorised barbarians 
without and barbarians in possession within) gave way ... more Goths... 
marched freely westward. . . . Alaric, the Goth, marched down Italy and (a 
crowning event) captured Rome (410) . . . Gaul was divided among [Visi]goths 
(etc.) .. . Attila. . . invaded Gaul... so far as the Imperial forces were 
concerned he had things all his own way. Then the Franks and Visigoths and the 
- Imperial forces [fought] . . . a battle at Troyes (451) . . . [which] ended in his 
repulse. . . .In 493 Theodoric, a Goth, became King of Rome, but for seventeen 
years there had been no Roman Emperor. The Goths were expelled from Italy 
IN $53- 


In that passage you have, I think, all that is said in this Outline about the 
Goths and their relation tothe Roman Empire. Itistypical of the lesser things 
said about other barbarians of the period when the Empire entered the 


Dark Ages. It is a fair test of the way in which the whole question is 
treated. 
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__ On examination we find there are two things to be said about this state- 
_ ment of the Outline on the Goths : 

(1) The statement as a whole is bad history. 

(2) Each individual clause in the statement contains an important 
historical error. 
_ I will take the two parts of this criticism in their order. 

(1) The statement as a whole is to the effect that the Gothic people 

crossed the frontiers of the Empire, defeated its forces and sovereign, 
_ thereupon settled within it, continued to pour in, finally marched on Rome 
and took it, divided up the West among themselves and other barbarians. 
_ The error in this statement is a confusion between the word “ Goth ”’ 
applied to a nation and the same word applied to a small particular 
force serving in the Roman army. 
__ What really happened was that a portion of the Gothic people (about 
half a million out of several millions), flying in terror from hordes of 
_ Asiatic savages, implored an asylum within the Empire. They were granted 
it under humiliating but necessary conditions of internment. They were 
bound over to cultivate so much land, to furnish a tribute of troops 
“recruited by force for the Roman army, and to give up their arms. They 
eagerly accepted these, as, indeed, they would have accepted any terms in 
“their panic. They were duly marshalled under Roman officers, some 
Beercred into distant provinces, the rest interned within a strictly confined 
-“ reservation.” The Roman officers who ran this big ‘“‘ reservation ”’ or 
“internment region bullied the unfortunate Goths, took “‘ graft’ on their 
wretched allowances of food, robbed them of their earnings, and reduced 
‘them to such a condition that many were starving and sold their clothes 
and even their children for sustenance. Corruption in the officials of an 
‘aged society is accompanied by slackness. While they thus outraged their 
“miserable internees they did not search for arms with enough strictness. 
The prisoners (for they were virtually that) were goaded into rebellion. 
They chose the moment when the main Imperial forces of the East and 
their emperor Valens were engaged in a distant campaign to revolt. 
‘They attempted no conquest; they only went about pillaging. ‘The Emperor 
returned, summoned his colleague and nephew (the Emperor Gratian), 
gathered an army, drove the pillagers back till they concentrated near 
Adrianople. There the rebels stood, asking for peace so as to keep their 
‘booty. Had Valens temporised and waited for Gratian to arrive the 
“whole affair would have been over. But he relied on the proved ability of a 
“Roman army to defeat superior numbers of barbarians, not under Roman 
‘discipline, and engaged without waiting for the arrival of Gratian. He 
| therefore lost his battle and was killed in it. Gratian, however, successfully 
finished the job. He appointed Theodosius to the East. His generals 
‘rounded up the pillagers—who had lost heavily in the preceding fights 
and in futile attempts to take walled cities—they were wiped out, their 
booty was recaptured, and the remnant disappeared. 
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That is the end of the story. The whole crisis was a matter of only tour 
years : two (376-78) during which the interned Goths were bullied into 
rebellion, two more (378-80) during which that rebellion was put down 
and the portion of the Gothic nation which had fled for protection to the 
Empire was wiped out, save for a few remnants living in peace. as citizens 
and heard of no more. ; 

Then follows a totally different chapter. The Gothic recruits in the 
Roman army, mostly born of Roman citizens, but in part recruited by 
treaty from abroad, give their name to a certain small but important 
fraction of the Imperial forces where they served, as did all such troops as 
auxiliaries or federals under general officers, congenial to them because 
sprung from their families of chieftains. 

This force of auxiliary Roman troops, called Goths, retained the name 
long after even its main body had ceased to be of Gothic blood, just as a 
regiment called “‘ Dublin Fusiliers” might retain its name after a war 
in which its recruitment became Cockney ; but at its origin it was of 
Gothic recruitment. It was never in any sense a nation or tribe. It was 
a division. It was used for garrisons and expeditions in many divided 
fractions, one of which alone makes a mark in history. 

Theodosius—twelve years after the destruction of the Gothic settle- 
ment—led an army into the West during a civil war. In this army he had 
a force of auxiliaries, 20,000 in number, “ particularly devoted ” to the 
Imperial cause. Of these part were Gothic auxiliaries under a young general 
of Gothic chieftain blood, called Alaric. How many his troops were we 
don’t know: say half, and you get 10,000. In this campaign they were 
very severely handled, though victorious. They lost much the greater 
part of their effectives, but Alaric, though little more than.a boy at the 
time, had clearly shown genius in command, for the Emperor at once 
gave him high honours. Although his remaining Gothic troops were but 
a handful left, the new recruits to his division carried on its old name. 
Alaric was ambitious. He organised his troops as a separate and efficient 
body. He engaged in civil war, backing one faction against another; he 
especially coveted a high Roman title, that of Magister Militum. When 
it was refused him he backed a mutiny, organised about 30,000 men of 
all kinds of recruitment, acted independently, pillaged the town of Rome, 
marched south, and died. 

This small force, with its Gothic nucleus, was recruited by a recent 
addition, but also lost heavily in an attempted sea crossing and in action. 
It was still perhaps 30,000 strong—at the most—when, no longer in 
mutiny, but acting on an Imperial commission, it policed Southern France, 
with its general a brother-in-law of the Emperor. After that it can only 
have been locally recruited, and when its general, Alaric’s grandson, reigned 
as local governor of ‘Toulouse in the next generation the term ‘“‘ Goths ” 
meant there the garrison he commanded. That garrison had Goths in it, 
of course. It was certainly barbaric because all recruitment was barbaric. 
But it was of Roman institution, and there was nothing national about it. 
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_ That is the history of the thing as it was, stripped of the old-fashioned 
_ academic romances. Who could guess it from such a narrative as that of 
Mr. Wells ? Mr. Wells has simply repeated the old-fashioned “ ‘Teutonic ” 
nonsense on which our fathers were fed and which the modern science 
of history has destroyed: nonsense which was based on an ignorance 
or neglect of exact statement and of special and detailed evidence— 
especially as to numbers: nonsense which could only flourish in an 
_ uncritical atmosphere where desires are taken for realities. 
__ (2) Now for the second part of the criticism. I say that not only is the 
general statement on the Goths bad history, but that each particular 
_ sentence in it is erroneous. I will go through them. 

(a) The Goths did not “ make arrangements’ to cross the Roman 
frontier in 375. That phrase means a free negotiation between equals. 
What they did was to implore the Emperor to save them, and they 
_ eagerly accepted the harsh orders he imposed. 

__ (6) There was not “ some dispute’ on the terms of “a settlement.” 
_ There was a revolt against abominably bad treatment by the Roman masters 
of those poor fugitives, followed by their pillaging. The revolt was put 
_ down with difficulty, including the defeat of one army and the death of 
its general, the Emperor ; but put down it was, thoroughly ; and within 
_ two years the rebels had been rounded up and wiped out. 

__ (c) Their remnant (if it existed) was not confined by its masters to ‘‘ what 
is now Bulgaria.” The author of that sentence is mixing up two quite 
_ different events many years apart, as far apart in time and as different in 
_ character as the Polish recruitment of Napoleon and the Serbian defence 
of 1914. It was the Visigoths who rebelled and were wiped out in 378-80. 
It was another band of auxiliary Roman soldiers, Ostrogoths (their 
chieftain and general was the thoroughly Roman Theodoric, adopted 
son of a Roman Emperor, Consul, brought up from childhood at the 
Court), that were paid and enrolled to defend the frontier in what is now 
Bulgaria, a whole hundred years later. 

_ (d) The auxiliaries did not become a Roman army “ nominally,” nor 
was there any peculiar independence attached to their command by their 
own chieftains, implied in the word ‘“ though.” You might as well write 
of Wales to-day: “ It is nominally part of the United Kingdom, though 
allowed to retain its own language.” All the auxiliaries or federate troops 
had their own chieftains. It was a matter simply taken for granted, and 
‘Alaric or Theodoric long after him would have behaved very unpleasantly 
“indeed to any one who had surprised them by the remark that they were 
‘not officers of the Imperial army. 

— (e) We can “ still speak of a frontier.”” Most emphatically we can ; for 
the outer barbarians who crossed it in search of pillage were massacred in 
heaps by quite small Roman forces and destroyed. Radagaisus, for instance, 
came over the central frontier in 406 with 200,000 fighting men. They were 
met by a couple of Roman divisions under Stilicho and Alaric, and every 


one of them killed or enslaved. 
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f) “ More Goths ” never “ moved freely westward.” I can’t conceive 
where Mr. Wells got the idea. The only thing remotely resembling such a 
‘“ free? movement was the movement of a body of Ostrogoths—a whole 
lifetime later—somewhat eastward. That seems to have been undertaken 
on their own initiative, but there was nothing of invasion about it. They 
had been quartered by the Empire round about Bosnia, and they moved — 
to garrison duties in Bulgaria—fully recognised by the Empire and taking 
Imperial pay like any other soldiers. 

(g) Attila, so far from “‘ having things his own way with the Imperial 
forces,” was heavily defeated and driven out of Gaul by the Imperial 
forces—though he enormously outnumbered them. These forces were 
—like nearly all the Roman army by that time—recruited from men of 
near or distant barbaric descent. ‘They were none the less constitutionally - 
a Roman army, as much as our Indian troops would be a British army 
were they under native officers. True, central control was breaking down. 
The generals were more and more independent, and about a hundred 
years later the term Roman Imperial forces would not apply to a levy in 
Gaul. But it certainly did in 451. 

(h) Yes, in 493 Theodoric ruled Italy, and Theodoric was by birth a 
royal Goth ; also since 476 no one in the West at Rome (or Ravenna or 
Treves—residence in Rome was not essential) had been acting as Emperor. 
But there was a Roman Emperor in 493—very much so! He was called 
Anastasius, and had just succeeded (in 491) his wife’s first husband, Zeno. 
It was Zeno, the Emperor who commissioned Theodoric before his death. 
Theodoric was sent to Italy by the Emperor precisely to prevent Italy’s 
being run by too independent a general of other auxiliary forces, one 
Odoacer, whom Zeno had also named to the local government some 
years before. But the unfortunate readers of the Outline of History will go 
down to their innumerable tombs all innocent of that cardinal fact in the 
story of their civilisation. 

When we turn to what is by far the greatest historical matter of all, 
the nature of the Early Christian Church, this mark of bad history in 
the Outline increases in proportion to magnitude of the subject. 

Mr. Wells’ Outline of that institution which transformed the world, 
which made Europe, of which and by which we are, has no relation 
to historical fact at all: it is wild. 


We must, in our criticism of this most flagrantly unhistorical part of 
an unhistorical book, get our points clear. 

The historical phenomena with which Mr. Wells had to deal and in 
which he sought (and was badly supplied with) information is the 
Church. . 

This organ, as we all know, arose rather less than 1900 years ago in the 
Levant, spread, occupied men’s minds, became universal to our civilisation 
about 1500 years ago, expanded that civilisation eastward and northward 
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_ in the succeeding five centuries,* and so built up Christendom, that is 
' our civilisation : ourselves. 
___ On that main statement all are agreed. Some think this organ or institu- 
_ tion wholly evil and debasing. So thought the great Voltaire and his disciple 
_ Gibbon. They noted the advance of the Church contemporary with the 
x decline of the arts and of ordered knowledge ; its decline contemporary 
_ with the advance of the arts and ordered knowledge. : 
_ _ Others affirm it to be divine, and therefore Authoritative (that is, from 
_ the Author, the Maker), and therefore Infallible ; in the temporal sphere 
_ the conservator of all that could be salvaged from the antique civilisation 
_ and to-day the sole defence against the menacing shipwreck of our own. 
___ Others hold opinions intermediate, praising this in its effect and blaming 
_ that. But all are agreed that it is the Cardinal Institution of our Europe. 
_ All our fathers were what they were through its action, and we are what 
we are as its result. It is therefore of primary historical importance to 
know what it was when it appeared as a thing. We have evidence of what 
it was. It is an historic thing described in contemporary and authentic 
documents by competent witnesses—favourable and unfavourable— 
speaking of institutions and events which they had themselves seen and 
experienced. On those documents we can repose an accurate account 
of it. 
4 Remember that all this has nothing whatever to do with whether the 
Institution told the truth or no. Its members, supporters, propagators 
-may have been dupes, or liars, or unbalanced men unable to distinguish 
_ between dreams and realities, or a mixture in various proportions of all 
three. The historical point is this: What was the Institution ? What did 
_it teach and what was its nature ? 
_ Here is some evidence. Pliny the Younger, about 111 (or a few years 
_ earlier), writes officially from an Asiatic province in a letter to his sovereign 
_ and the Government that he has come across a body that worship “‘ Christ 
_ as God.” His friend and contemporary, Tacitus, writing a history at much 
_ the same time, or a trifle later, mentions a riot in Rome in his childhood 
“ under the agitation of Chrestus.’”’ Both allude to this body as the one 
_ suspect, the other odious. ; 
_ Within a few years—perhaps ten or twenty—the next Emperor, Hadrian, 
' writes to a subordinate to complain that in Egypt Christians were getting 
people to worship Christ. It is historically clear that at this moment— 
just after the year 100—there was a body of people already well established 
who (a) were inimical to the society around them, (b) worshipped a certain 
person who was known as Rr ntists.. j 
If we turn from these outer witnesses to some of the documents this 
33 ody preserved and has handed down to us we get the following evidence 
with fairly fixed dates. | 4 
az inavia were roped in about goo to 1000 years ago. It is true a pagan 
belt Be ise inca Binveet Blake and Russia—but it may be neglected. 
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(a2) One Ignatius, a man rather older than Tacitus or Pliny—perhaps 
ten or fifteen years older—the head of the Christian body in Antioch, 
wrote in his later life letters to other Christian bodies in other cities 
(Rome, Smyrna, Ephesus, etc.),and in these letters we have full evidence 
of the life of the Church from within, probably a few years before and 
certainly not five years after Pliny and Tacitus were writing and certainly 
a few years before Hadrian wrote the sentence I have quoted. In these 
letters we find the Christian body and its doctrines clearly defined. Its 
organisation is under bishops, priests, deacons. Its authority is derived 
from certain people whom he had known, called “‘ Apostles.”’ These were 
the companions and authorised messengers of a certain person called 
Jesus Christ ; this Person was God, suffered death for the redemption of 
man, instituted a special society, ““ The Church,” and centred it round 
a certain supernatural rite, which is the central act of the new society, and 
is called by Ignatius ‘‘ The Eucharist.’ This rite consists in the changing 
by certain mysterious formulz of bread and wine into the flesh of Jesus 
Christ, which bread made flesh the initiated attendants upon the ritual 
consume. There is, of course, much more—but these are the essential. 

(5) At much the same time, or a little earlier, a person who holds at 
Rome the same position as does Ignatius at Antioch, one Clemens, writes 
to the corresponding body at Corinth a letter with much less matter 
to our purposes, but taking for granted the foundation and traditions 
of this society. | 

(c) Not fifty years after Ignatius and Clemens—or at the most fifty 
years—one Justinus joined this society and wrote much about it, which 
remains. It is the same story exactly. Christ is God. The central ceremony 
is the Eucharist. It is the flesh and blood of Christ. The change of the 
bread and wine is effected by words which Christ instituted, etc., etc. 


(d) About thirty years after Justinus, one Irenzus, standing to the 


‘Church of Lyons in Gaul as Ignatius did to Antioch and Clemens to Rome, 


writes at length, and it is the same thing over again. Incarnation : Christ — 


is God. Eucharist: the bread and wine are changed into His body and 
blood. And after that—after one hundred and fifty years or so from the 
date when the original act is said to have taken place and the Founder and 
Institutor of it to have died and risen from the dead—there is a flood of 
testimony to what is by that time a rapidly growing and most vigorous 
Church throughout the Roman Empire. 

Now all this is very interesting History. What these men affirmed to be 
true is not history, but that they said it is history. Certain known writers, 
writing at dates also known within very narrow limits, wrote down the 
existence, character, and doctrines of a known historical phenomenon, to 
wit a certain society organised in a certain fashion and making certain 
very definite, very strange, and very unlikely affirmations which—on its 
own authority—it said were true. 


This society also preserved sundry old documents, letters professing 


to be written by the associates of its God-founder and their immediate 
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successors and associates in turn, which letters enunciate His nature and 
that of His actions, and a great mass of notes, memorials, etc., of the life 
and death of this God-founder, His remembered sayings and doings, and 
the remembered sayings and doings of His relatives—especially His 
Mother. 

These documents, for which the Church alone vouches are, of course, 
not historical evidence. The Church after much selection and trial segre- 
gated a comparatively small proportion of them and said that these and 
these alone were to be believed altogether. The rest (the Church ultimately 
concluded) may—do—contain a great deal that is true, but are not certainly 
true throughout. One that would be a member of this society must believe 
all that is said in such of these old documents as it has vouched for, but 
he may be a member and disbelieve every word of the old documents not 


q vouched for. For instance, he may believe or disbelieve all or any part of 
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that highly interesting and very old document which Justinus himself 
was personally familiar with, the Gospel of James, with its details on 
the life of the Founder’s Mother—but he is not as a member bound 
to do so. 


These few old documents which the society did select as vehicles of 


_ its teaching and organisation are familiar to most people still under the 


name of the “‘ New Testament.” They are full of marvels and occurrences 


_ opposed to our experience of natural sequence in the physical world. 


They also make affirmations upon spiritual things which are affirmations 
and no more, often quite as startling and unlikely as the Physical Miracles. 
They also contain advice on right action, 7.e., moral teaching, and a certain 
very small amount of plain narrative. They are not documents which any- 
body could accept as evidence unless he accepted the authority of the society 
that proclaimed their divine inspiration and affirmed their truthfulness. 


They state, of course, all that we find stated by the society whose 


existence and dates are historical : the Godhead of the Person to whom 
they relate, His death and Resurrection from the dead, His institution of 
the Eucharist changing bread and wine into His flesh and blood. But they 


“are not what are called ‘‘ historical documents,” and they have no external 


support.* ete. 
There are one or two dates and persons mentioned which are historical— 

the Procurator of Judea and the Tetrarch, for instance—and these are so 

near the time when the society first appears as an historical phenomenon 


_ (about seventy years after) as to give some pause to those who, from the 
highly miraculous character of the various relations, are tempted to 
call them all mythical and devoid of any nucleus of fact. 


There is the History. There are the historical facts, which anyone pre- 


; tending’ even to the sketchiest outline of history must set down as ae 
most important of all historical phenomena. There was present at suc 


and such a time a certain Institution teaching a whole body of doctrine, of 
A ee ee 


* The passage in Josephus is a forgery. 
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which the essentials were the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and a central 
sacrificial rite called the Eucharist, of miraculous character. ; 

We turn to Mr. Wells’ Outline to see what he has to say about so plain” 
and at the same time absolutely fundamental piece of European history, 
and what do we find ? Nothing. Not a word on the Eucharist, not a word 
on the Church, not a word on the doctrine of Incarnation. 

It is as though I were to undertake an Outline of the French Revolution 
and say nothing about the armies, or the Terror, or Louis XVL., or 
Robespierre, or the establishment of the Republic ; as though I were to 
undertake an Outline of Rome between 60 and 10 B.C. and say not a 
word on Julius Czsar and the beginning of the Empire. 

The key to the whole of this enormity is a passage on pp. 367-8 : 


. . the history of the Christians in the first two centuries is very obscure . 
We know ‘very little of their ideas or . . . ceremonies during that time. As yet 
they had no settled creeds . . . there were wide local differences in their beliefs. 


Every word is the exact opposite of known historical fact. We know their 
ideas, their ceremonies, their singular unity, their creed, and that they 
were a strict highly-defined society or Church. It would be difficult to 
put a general popular error more tersely. That is exactly what unscholarly 
people who have not read the subject do think (and would naturally think, 
when we consider what is told them) about the Church of A.D. go-200. 
Such a judgment is excusable in a man to-day who has no special know- 
ledge of the subject, though it will be inexcusable fifty years hence. 
But from pretended experts it is appalling, and in those who gave Mr. 
Wells his ground-work it is inexcusable. I have had space in these brief 
notes for no more than a few very elementary summaries of the evidence, 
but it is sufficient. Those who coached Mr. Wells knew that evidence 
as well or better than I. They should have told him. 

There are, for instance, the early liturgies, already fully developed 
just after the period we have examined, and proving conclusively a rigid — 
uniformity, a full creed, a strict and universal practice. Mr. Wells, 
indeed, cannot be blamed for his ignorance of these any more than, 
say, Dickens could be blamed in Little Arthur’s History of England 
for his ignorance of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; but surely those to 
whom he honestly turned for information might have mentioned the 
name of Duchesne ! 

The plain truth is that our author has not read anything on the Early 
Church, and that those on whose scholarship he depended did not do 
their job. He does not know its Baptismal Trinitarian formula, its Baptismal 
confessions, its Episcopal organisation, its central rite of the Eucharist, 
its central doctrine of Incarnation. They are not in his picture. He has 
not a word on any of them. He thinks (I suppose) they gradually grew up — 
much later—at any rate he doesn’t know that they were, historically, there, 
part of the Roman first century as certainly as Mormonism and its Book 
and Prophet and polygamy were part of the American nineteenth. 
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| Conversely Mr. Wells wastes pages and pages—in so short a work— 
“on an imaginary figure whom he calls “ Jesus of Nazareth.” It is a 
bewildering topsy-turvy ! That which is historical—the Early Church—is 
left, out unstated ; that which is not history, but a private religious hope 
is solemnly set down for fact. A wholly hypothetical person this “ Jesus 
of Nazareth,” a vulgar modern communist in his politics, a half-wit in 
‘mental grip, with no conception of organisation, no plan, no power of 
founding and instituting, is put forward as pleasant to the author and— 
it is to be presumed—to his readers. But what on earth has this to do 
with history—that great science of human fact proved and established ? 
‘We are even told that this fictitious person was “lean”! Of the 
known historical thing, the Christian Church, we have not a word: 
‘not of its Bishops, nor of its Eucharistic sacrifice of flesh and blood 
‘mysteriously made, nor of its worship of Christ as the living God, nor 
of the Triune, nor of its affirmation of eternal life to damnation and 
_blessedness. 
__ We do not have the proved and then (what is permissible) guesses at 
the unproved, nor even (what is admirable in profound history) the proved 
-and then affirmations in faith of the unproved, affirmation buttressed by 
rhetoric, appealing to vision, but frankly admitting the absence of proof. 
No. We have as a foundation this suburban “‘ Jesus of Nazareth ” solemnly 
posed, as though he were a plain historical fact, and then—then you will 
‘say, the real fact of the Church? No. Not even that. Nothing. A few 
hurried remarks about a sort of fog, which the author calls ‘‘ Christianity,” 
and which he thinks of as a set of vague, contradictory, and formless 
‘opinions drifting round a spirit of loose-jawed kindness. “ ‘The Spirit of 
Jesus of Nazareth.”’ My word ! 
_ It is time to sum up. This book is written in and for a particular phase 
in the disintegration of a particular religion. That religion was the religion 
‘of the man who took for his authority in philosophy the literal mean- 
ing of every English word in an English seventeenth-century translation 
‘of the Canonical Catholic Scriptures: who knew nothing outside that 
and hated and feared what might have expanded his knowledge. He 
‘instinctively shrank from the grandeur of Classical Antiquity, its ex- 
panded tradition and its fruit in the armies of Christendom and the 
Creed. The vast modern extension of physical and historical science 
blew his Authorised Version idol to pieces. He lost his Faith, but 
he desperately maintained its Ethic. He still in his heart of hearts 
thinks “alcohol” naughty and dreads to play cards—especially on 
Sunday. He doesn’t understand poetry—he has a_vague suspicion 
thet it is immoral. He associates gloom with truth. There are myriads 
of him about. Things are going at such a pace that he may quite soon 
be rid of his curse, shake himself, and wake up a happy man. Civilisation 
is recovering and will help him to convalescence in England and America 
—for the Tide in our Civilisation has turned. So much for the 
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book. It will have a prodigious vogue in its own world and an early 
grave. 
* * * * * * 


But when I think of its author I find a different mood. Never shall I 
forget the days when as: a very young man I eagerly awaited month after 
month each new instalment of the Time Machine. Never have I failed 
since then, for all these years, to read at once whatever so strong and fine 
a mind had to sayin its judgment of the problems which are our inheritance. 
In particular do I and will I praise always his admirable adaptation of 
language to its end. He is lucid, sparing, direct, effective, a true maker. 

_ With all this how might he not, under better masters, or at more leisure, 
or in a more exalted mood (or, better still, with all these three necessities 
combined), have presented the Vision of Europe? How might he not have 
seen and portrayed the majestic figure of the Faith sending out its voice 
whose revelation he could hear and worthily deny ? How might he not 
have raised from the dead the great armies, or the gaunt face of Cesar, 
defeated, flying northward up the Limagne, or curiously traced the 
hymn (and dirge) of immortality from the Irish seas eastward to the 
Levant and its resurrection in the Apostolate ? 

A great task awaited him. He perceived it. He approached it. He might 
have undertaken it and have borne it to fulfilment. He preferred ease, 
and wrote for his million negligible provincials and for his already passing 
hour. He might have been a leader. He has preferred to be a follower. 
It is a great pity. 
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PROSE AND VERSE IN CHURCH 
AND THEATRE 


By JOHN BAILEY 


T’ was the fashion to read poetry aloud in the time of our grandfathers. 

In many families this was a common way of spending the evening. 

How they read then we do not know. These private performers are 
: lost in the obscurity which involves all executant artists, even the 
‘most famous. We can read the speeches of Demosthenes or Cicero, but 
we can have very little idea how they were delivered. Even when, as in 
‘the case of Chatham, descriptions exist, they carry us very little way 
‘towards seeing or hearing the orator, or understanding any other part of 
his triumph than that which lies in the meaning, sound, and associations 
of the words he used. With a famous performer on any musical instrument, 
or with a great actor, we cannot even get so far. For the music is not the 
‘pianist’s music, the words are not the actor’s words. He can derive no 
glory from them: and the things from which: he did derive glory, his 
voice, method, manner, are irretrievably lost. Rachel and Garrick are 
“only names of which we know nothing except what their contemporaries 
‘thought of them. We cannot form any opinion of our own about them as 
“we can about a poet or a painter. 
_ And yet this so ephemeral art of delivery, of complete and right utter- 
‘ance, is of immense importance to the arts of poetry and prose of which it 
‘is the exponent and the servant. Without it both poetry and prose must 
fail of their full intention. No perfect sentence is perfect except in 
Bes ibility until the possibility is realised through perfect utterance. 
‘The silent reader either does not hear the intended sounds and rhythm 
at all, or hears them only through his imagination. And that will seldom 
‘of never give him more than the tiniest fraction of the whole designed by 
the artist who chose and arranged the words, unless his ear, by much 
listening to perfect speech or recitation, has been enabled to train the 
imagination to supply its place. The invention of printing has tended 
more and more to make us forget this, but it remains profoundly true. 
‘Those who did not read books but got their poetry from the travelling rhapso- 
‘dist who repeated the verses of Homer, or the wandering bard or minstrel 
‘of the Middle Age, possessed it-in a fullness which is rare in the solitary 
‘student of to-day. No doubt the spread of writing and, finally, of printing 
has enabled poetry, and indeed prose also, to become more subtle and 
intellectual. Anybody could catch Homer’s meaning as he heard the 
words, but few, or none, can have got the full meaning of a chorus of 
ZEschylus or Sophocles who did not afterwards read it and think it out. 
And so with modern poetry. Perhaps Scott is the only modern poet of 
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any importance the whole of whose work is immediately intelligible directly 
theverses are recited. And he is utterly unrepresentative of poetry as we now 
know it, confining himself, as he does, almost entirely to simple narrative, 
direct speech, and the most universal and unsophisticated thoughts and 
emotions. No one would pretend to catch the whole of an ode of Words- 
worth or Shelley at the first hearing. And the difficulty has continued. 
Neither In Memoriam, nor Saul, nor Thyrsis, nor the Prelude to Songs 
before Sunrise, nor the most characteristic works of living poets yield their 
full secret at once. They all contain much which it would have been vain 
to put into them if they were only to be heard and never studied. ‘There 
is gain here, but there is also loss. Not only does the increased intel- 
lectuality of poetry limit its appeal, but the study which it invites tends 
to be satisfied with itself. Concentrated upon its own business, it gets to 
fancy that understanding a poem is the same thing as possessing it. But it is 
not. When the intellect has done all its work upon any lines of true poetry, 
even when they seem simplest and most exhaustible, such as : 

Alone, aloud, in the raptured ear of men 

We pour our dark nocturnal secret ; and then, 

As night is withdrawn 
From these sweet-springing meads and bursting boughs of May, 
Dream, while the innumerable choir of day 
Welcome the dawn, 


it has left the imagination a whole world to conquer. And even the imagina- 
tion needs the help of the ear, as I said just now. And that is why, even 
to-day, everyone who really cares for poetry is in the habit, even when 
alone, of reading it aloud. When he is most moved he does so, instinctively, 
at once. For he knows that possession of it, the true and complete possession 
which is a kind of spiritual absorption of it into a unity with oneself, 
cannot come in any other way. 

If this be so, as it certainly is,.the importance of good reading aloud 
can scarcely be exaggerated. And yet how poor it commonly is even 
among those who have some taste for literature! And how infinitely 
poorer among those who are merely people who read printed matter! I 
am just now sitting on a committee at the Board of Education which is 
inquiring into the study of English in our schools. We have heard from our 
witnesses some things which are encouraging and some which are depress- 
ing. None, I think, has been more depressing than the evidence given by 
some witnesses that very few of those who are on their way to be 
teachers in elementary schools have any power of reading verse or even prose 
aloud. They cannot even give a sentence of prose its proper value, and, if 
that be so, it is obvious how far they must be from being able to give its 
full value to a stanza, a period, or even a line, of poetry. And, unfortu- 
nately, everybody knows that this incapacity which remains in most of 
them after they have become teachers is not a peculiarity which marks 
them off from the rest of the population. The only thing about it which is 
peculiar to them is its importance in view of the position they hold. They 
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are all, in varying degrees, certain to have the teaching of literature com- 
mitted to them. So far as this defect extends they must be at least partial 
failures. For the simple fact is that literature cannot possibly be fully taught 
by a teacher who cannot read it or recite it well. Part—a large part—of its 
power of capturing the emotions, the mind, the imagination, the soul, lies 
precisely in its sound, and cannot be brought into action in any other way. 
The teacher of poetry who cannot read aloud so as to produce an effect of 
power and beauty is a soldier fighting with one hand in a sling. 

Now, we cannot give music to voices which are naturally harsh, or 
brains to minds which Nature made dull. The reader or speaker or reciter, 
whether he be teacher or actor or private person, has to accept the limita- 
tions of his birth. But what we may fairly ask of each of them is not to 
think that right reading comes by Nature or that any kind of reading 
is right reading. No man of sense will dogmatise very confidently about 
all the details of what is, after all, an art, and therefore free and human 
as no science can be. But in this art, as in others, there are some elementary 
rules which may really be called obvious, and yet are constantly disregarded 
because people will not give even the small time and trouble required to 
notice them or think them out. If poetry and prose are to remain arts 
in this country, if, that is, they are not merely to convey instruction or 
information, but to convey it in such a way as to arouse the imagination 
as well as the mind, and to make the process of doing this one which causes 
an esthetic pleasure, those who speak them must take their speaking more 
seriously and do it better. And especially those whose speaking is made 
a model for others, like that of teachers and actors. These two classes, of 
which, of course, the teachers are far the more important, as coming in 
contact with the whole population at its most impressionable age, matter 
_ more than all the rest of us put together, with the possible exception of the 
_ clergymen. Other public speakers are of little account, because the matter 
_ which they utter is seldom or never either poetry or prose, and is therefore 
not capable of producing esthetic pleasure. But the clergyman always, the 
_ teacher almost always, the actor occasionally, is called upon to give utterance 
- to things which are among the greatest in our language. If he utters them 
amiss, at best he deprives them of part of the power over men which their 
- authors gave them, at worst he actually vulgarises and degrades them. 
_ And, as we all know, one or other of these is what too frequently happens 

alike in the school, the theatre, and the church. 

It is, alas, so long since I was at school that I had better not say more 
- than I have already said, at second hand, about the teachers. But of the 
clergy and the actors, especially of the clergy, I have recent and frequent 
experience. What the clergy have to read is prose : prose in English, at any 
_ rate, though it is sometimes translated from Hebrew poetry. For our 
_ purposes it is prose. And the two books which the clergyman has chiefly 
to read, the Book of Common Prayer and the Authorised Version of the 
_ Bible, are, admittedly, two of our very noblest classics. I assume, of course, 


q that he does not make the extraordinary blunder of substituting the 
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Revised Version for that of King James. The Revised, or, at any rate, 
the New Testament part of it, is a book for the study. Its authors plainly 
could not even perceive the value of great rhythm when they had it before — 
them, much less create it anew. To use it for public reading is to sacrifice 
the emotional force which lies in beauty and great associations, and to 
make the mistake, of which I spoke just now, as so natural but also so 
dangerous in an age of printed books, of supposing that literature appeals 
only to the intellect, and that to understand it is to possess it. But, putting 
this question aside, we are left with the clergyman called upon to read 
aloud the Bible and the Prayer Book. How does he do it ? Well, occasion- 
ally he is a consummate artist in elocution like the late Canon Ainger. 
Often he is just a good reader. More often still one cannot tell what he is 
because he is inaudible. But after all these have been taken into account 
there remain a very large number, probably the majority, who are audible 
and bad. My present business is mainly with verse. I will not, therefore, 
attempt to say more than a word or two of the clergyman’s reading, which 
is ordinarily of prose. Prose is a less precise and defined thing than verse, 
and it is far more difficult to say exactly how it should be read. I am not 
going to try. But there are one or two obvious but not superfluous things 
that can be said. Whatever the reading of verse may be, the reading of 
prose is certainly not singing. All the faults, therefore, to which the clergy- 
man is especially exposed from the habit of intoning or hearing others 
intone are to be avoided with peculiar care. Prose is, perhaps, more 
liable to the danger of monotony than verse. Verse, however badly read, 
cannot altogether conceal its structure. The hearer can hardly, except in 
blank verse, be made to miss altogether its correspondence, divisions, 
returns upon itself, whether of rhyme or stanza. But prose, if badly read, 
is a featureless desert. And that is what the intoner or half-intoner con- 
stantly makes it. He deliberately avoids the attempt to give what is the very 
life of prose, even more essential to prose than to verse, its immense 
variety, not merely of sentence, structure, pause, and the like, but of tone 
and mood and intention, now merely intellectual and matter of fact, now 
appealing and emotional, now so imaginative and spiritual as to touch the 
province of the highest poetry. What we get in place of this is too often 
a mere endless monotony of words. It is true that we occasionally get the 
opposite, and even worse, fault. Now and then we find a clergyman who 
forgets that he is a reader and not an actor, and so becomes not tedious 
like the other, but ridiculous and offensive. An actor who is saying the 
words of Hamlet is, so far as possible, to make us suspend our knowledge 
that he is, in fact, not Hamlet, but Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones. That is his 
business, the intention of his art, and the more fully he can perform it 
the better. But it is not the business of Mr. Robinson—the clergyman— 
who is not an actor but a reader, to make us imagine that he is Abraham or. 
Elijah. And the theatrical sort of reading which aims at doing that is the 
worst of all, doomed not merely to failure but to the provoking of irritation 
and contempt. However, this mistake is fortunately much rarer than the 
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other one of monotony, born either of laziness, ignorance, intoning, or of 
that kind of solemn and ceremonious dullness affected by many of the 
clergy. This monotony is commonly only relieved by false accents. Just 
as there is an apparently ineradicable notion in the minds of schoolboys, 
clergymen, and actors that all verse should be read with alternate accents, 
so that the schoolboy will always say : 


He that hath bent him o’er the dead, 


with a violent accent on “‘o’er,”’ which should, of course, have none ; and 
the clergyman will say : 


Awake my soul and with the sun 


as if somebody had just asserted that the soul was to awake and do its 
duty without the sun; so this ugly absurdity which we shall presently 
see in the actors affects also the reading of prose. It is probably a 
form of laziness which declines to take the trouble to find out where the 
teal accent is, and yet wishes to ease the work of the voice by a sort of sée- 
saw of accented and unaccented syllables. I have, indeed, known a clergy- 
man of very emphatic temperament whose perversity went so far as to 
give the petition in the Litany, “That it may please Thee to have mercy 
upon all men,” with so strong an accent upon the last word as markedly 
to exclude all women from mercy. But this was the mere eccentricity of a 
person who liked hearing his own voice so much that he shirked no pains, 
even those of two successive accents, in order to obtain it. The ordinary 
practice is an accent every second or third syllable, quite irrespective of 
sense. I must not multiply instances, as I want to get away from prose to 
Verse and from church to theatre. But I suggest these: two questions : 
How many clergymen can read the beautiful evening collect, “ Lighten 
our darkness we beseech thee, O Lord ; and by Thy great mercy defend 
us ‘from all perils and dangers of this night,” without placing an entirely 
false accent upon the preposition “‘ by’ ? And one more searching still. 
How many can read the Lord’s Prayer without accenting its fourth word as 
if in contradiction of an assertion that the Father is not in Heaven ? 

This fault, that of giving a wrong accent which implies a wrong sense, 
is also the commonest of faults in the saying of verse. I took the liberty 
a few months ago of commenting in the 7imes on some strange mistakes, 
as they seemed to me, in the saying of the speeches in Julius Cesar which 
I had heard the night before at the St. James’s Theatre. The actors were a _ 
distinguished company. My letter drew from one of them, Mr. Rosmer, 
a reply which seems to me of some interest. In it he declares that it is his 
practice to ignore any “‘ technically correct stress, pause, or accentuation 
if it “ obscures the human verisimilitude ” ; and to introduce any incorrect 


one which will have the opposite effect. And he goes on to speak of 


Shakespeare as writing ‘“‘ prose as blank verse.’ He probably wrote 
hurriedly ; at least, I can hardly suppose he meant this latter remark, at 
any rate, to be taken quite seriously. Shakespeare was three things in two 
of which he was a consummate master ; and the third, even if he did 
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not greatly shine in it, was of immense help to him in the other two. He 
was not only a very great dramatist, but he was also a very great writer, 
both in prose and verse ; and he was an actor. As he wrote chiefly for the 
stage, his experience as an actor helped him both as dramatist and as writer. 
So far as I know, no other poet has ever had two plays in verse on the 
London stage at the same time, except Stephen Phillips, who may have 
had little else in common with Shakespeare, but had at least that ; he had 
been an actor. So much does experience in acting help the poet who writes 
for the stage. It is certain, then, that Shakespeare knew exactly what he 
was about when he wrote for the stage ; and particularly certain that the 
man who could write such prose and such verse as his did not write one 
when he meant the other. He, of all men in the world, was the last to confuse 
the two in the way suggested by Mr. Rosmer. All the circumstances both 
of his life and genius make it totally impossible to doubt that when he 
chose to write verse he meant to distinguish it from prose, and that neither 
he nor any of his fellow-actors said verse as if it were prose. The notion 
evidently entertained by Mr. Rosmer that this interferes with the dramatic 
effect is a pure delusion. Part of the dramatic effect intended by Shakespeare 
in such words as : 


O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 


lies precisely in the beauty of the verse, which is far more expressive of the 
speaker’s emotion than any prose could be ; and this effect is lost if the 
words be said as prose. If they be said, as Mr. Rosmer himself did say the 
famous description of Caesar, something after this fashion : 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world like a Colossus : 

And we petty men walk under his huge legs, 

And peep about to find ourselves dishonourable graves, 


something is destroyed which Shakespeare created. It is not merely that 
no hearer who had not previously read the book could have had any idea 
that what the actor was saying was verse, and the verse of a great poet. 
It is that part of what Shakespeare actually said to himself as hetwrote the 
words is lost because it cannot be uttered except as verse ; if the verse be 
destroyed a whole element of its impressiveness, and really of its meaning, 
of what Shakespeare meant to convey by it, disappears. Part of the meaning 
lay in the greatness, and that is gone. Mr. Rosmer need not go outside 
his own company to see what I am pleading for. Mr. Basil Gill’s delivery 
of the great speech which begins : “‘ It must be by his death,” was the 
most dramatically effective thing in the whole performance just because 
it gave the poetry, which for Shakespeare was so great an instrument of 
drama, as nothing else did. 

Clearly, then, verse should be openly said as verse, not as prose. Till 
quite lately, indeed, nobody dreamt of anything else. The only danger in 
Shakespeare’s day, as Hamlet’s advice to the players hints, was just the 
opposite. With the “ platform ” stage, rhetoric, a rhetorical delivery which 
must have emphasised the verse, was at once a necessity and a danger. So, 
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is was pointed out in the Times by the brilliant critic who barely conceals 
uis identity under the initials A. B. W., Dryden, when arguing for rhyme 
igainst blank verse, never uses the argument which would have been so 
iseful to him, that actors turn blank verse into prose. It is therefore clear 
hat no such practice was so much as heard of then. The actor of that day, 
ind for long after, knew that the infinite music of verse was part of what 
t was his duty to give ; and he only failed because he was finite and that 
nfinite, because he could not do all his duty not because he did not know 
what it was. The modern practice of confusing verse and prose grows out 
of a perversion of the laudable desire to be “‘ natural.” But art can only be 
aatural within its own limits. Take the simplest thing of all. One of the 
worst faults of modern actors, except a few survivors like Miss Ellen Terry 
who were trained in the old school and therefore taught to speak, is that 
hey talk as if they were really in the drawing-room which they pretend 
0 be in, and that, as a result, they are quite inaudible in a theatre. But 
he game is to seem to speak as you would to a few people in a small room 
ind really to speak to an immense audience in a large house. No one ever 
found Miss Terry or Mr. Farren unnatural. Yet no one ever failed to hear 
svery word they uttered. Did not Goethe say that art would never have 
deen called art if it had been meant to be same thing as nature? Did not 
Stevenson say of Treasure Island that the thing was to make Silver and his 
rascally crew appear the drunken reprobates they were without using the 
anguage which they would actually have used ? And how triumphantly 
1e does it ; as well, in his way, as Shakespeare makes us forget that Hamlet 
und Richard II. are talking, not as they talked in life, but blank verse or 
thyme. That is the problem of art, not to be natural but to seem so. Actors 
when asked not to say verse as if it were prose seem to fancy that attack 
s being made on the freedom and truthfulness of dramatic representation. 
Not at all. The artist cannot be too free within the limits of his art. But 
he freedom of the actor, like that of the poet or the painter, is a freedom 
within, law, not outside it. It is limited in each case by the conditions of the 
it, The poet who is. to write a sonnet must do it in fourteen lines. The 
ichitect who has a certain site to build on must not make a design 
equiring twice the space. The actor who has to speak to five hundred 
yeople must not talk as if he were speaking to five, and the actor who has 
0 say verse must no more alter it into prose because prose gives him, as he 
upposes, more scope for his notion of the part than he may substitute 
| French phrase for an English one because the French seems to him more 
fective. 

_ The glory of the artist lies precisely there, in knowing how to be at once 
yound and free. Let the actor scorn to aim at a cheaper triumph than 
hose of his brother artists.’The cheaper triumph can only be won at the 
ost of the right to the name of artist. But subject to the fact that ates is 
erse and not prose, and in particular to the certainty that verse Ww hic Kjos 
written by Shakespeare is sure to be most dramatically e pales if so 
lelivered, no actor can be too free, varied, and “ natural ” in his rendering. 
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I found it strange to be supposed to attack this because a large part of my 
letter was occupied in urging the true freedom and naturalness against 
the tyranny of a false verse law which destroys both, and is yet slavishly 
followed by the majority of actors. Here I am brought back to that humili- 
ating parallel with the schoolboy and the clergyman. All alike appear to be 
under the delusion that a line of English verse must always be accented 
in the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth syllables. So, putting them- 
selves in unnecessary and wholly artificial chains, they limit the freedom 
of the verse, and, what is worse still, often actually destroy its meaning. 
It is this obedience to a false law (or is it only schoolboy laziness, an accept- 
ance of the easiest way of learning a line by heart ?) which makes actors 
utter such absurdities as : 


He talks to me that never had ason. (fohn, Act III.-IV.) 
as if Constance were complaining of Pandulph’s verbosity ; or : 


Stand you directly in Antonius’ way 
When fe doth run his course, 


as if somebody else had been going to run first, and it was necessary 
to tell Calpurnia to wait for Antony and not stand in anybody’s way 
but his ; or: 
Come, thou mortal wretch, 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 

Of life at once untie ; poor venomous fool, 

Be angry, and dispatch. O, couldst thou speak, 

That J might hear thee call great Cesar ass 

Unpolicied ! 


as if there were question of anything else’s sharp teeth or of anyone else 
but Cleopatra hearing the asp speak. 

Anyone who goes to an ordinary performance of a play of Shakespeare 
will hear this irritating habit constantly spoiling the sense and destroying 
the variety, and with it the beauty, of the poet’s verse. So the actor denies 
himself one of his greatest opportunities ; for to discover the right accent 
is to discover not only the rhythm intended by the poet, but the complete- 
ness and subtlety of his thought. The actor may even, occasionally, have 
a still higher privilege. Great poets constantly write better and say more 
than they, themselves, at the moment are aware. Time reveals a wisdom 
in their words, and even sometimes a beauty in their art, which they 
perhaps took too naturally to notice. And the actor may notice it and make 
his hearers notice it ; but he will have no chance even of giving the un- 
doubtedly intended meaning and rhythm of the poet if he allows himself 
to. be enslaved by this ugly habit of alternate accents. To yield to it shows 
a total ignorance of what verse is. What is it? If I may borrow a word 
of Mr. Mackail’s, it is a pattern which is repeated with variations. The 
normal line in English, whether blank verse or rhymed, is of ten syllables 
with accents on the second, fourth, and subsequent syllables. The pattern 
is a succession of such lines, each one being a unit distinct from the next. 
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The first thing needed is to make clear this distinction which is the essence 
of the pattern, and gives verse that element of repetition by which it is 
marked off from prose. The rhythms of prose do not take the form of a 
repeated pattern. Those of verse do. At the end, therefore, of each. verse 
the reader or speaker must make some kind of pause, however slight, 
to indicate the passage from verse to verse, to mark the end of one repetition 
of the pattern and the beginning of another. Otherwise the pattern is 
confused, and passes unperceived ; the result of which is that the verse 
appears to be prose’as in Mr. Rosmer’s treatment of the Czsar-Colossus 
speech. Some critics, like Mr. Bayfield, a great student of metre, dispute 
the necessity or rightness of any such pause or marking of the end of the 
line. But the answer to them seems perfectly simple. If there be no pause 
at all, why divide the verses ? They might as well be written as prose, as 
is the fashion with some modern French poets. But it was not Shakespeare’s 
fashion. And he must have intended that the division between them should 
be marked in some way in saying the verses. Only a fool, of course, would 
suppose that it must always be the same way. On the contrary, it must be 
infinitely varied, as the most superficial study of the poets shows that they 
meant it to be. The art of verse is repetition without monotony. The pattern 
is never mechanically repeated as it would be bya machine ‘The repetition 
is there, and must be marked, or the pattern would be lost ; but it may be 
done merely by some heightening of the voice or altering of the tone. The 
normal method of marking it will be a pause, which will be long if there be 
a full stop at the end of the line, and very short indeed if there be no stop 
in the sense at all. There is every degree of length and strength between 
these two. The variety in the weight of the pause at the end of the line 
is as necessary to good verse as the pause itself, and the most careless 
examination of any of our greater poets will, and at once, show what 
watchful attention they gave it. 

_ But this variety will appear not only at the end of the verse, but within 
it. The normal verse, no doubt, as we may see everywhere in Milton as 
well as Shakespeare, as we see, for example, in the passage I quoted just 
now from Antony and Cleopatra, tends to be of ten syllables and to 
distribute its accents to the second, fourth, and other even syllables. But 
both Shakespeare and Milton depart continually from this normal verse, 
and so secure the music of their infinite variety. Mr. Bayfield has shown 
how from the very first the actors, copyists, and printers who were 
responsible for our printed texts of Shakespeare understood nothing of 
this and struggled by getting rid of extra syllables to make every line normal. 
he editors of Shakespeare have in the main followed in the same path. 
And greater men than editors, actors, or printers have. imbibed the same 
false notion that a correct verse cam only be of one kind. Pope, like the 
modern actor, made the normal line of five alternate accents so nearly 
to an invariable rule, and was so extraordinarily clever at turning it out, 
that his perfection became monotony and his monotony produced weari- 
ness, irritation, and that reaction to freedom which has now gone so far 
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that it is likely enough to lead presently to a counter reaction. But the verse 
of Shakespeare and Milton distributes its accents with a perpetual variety, 
subtle, intricate, and curious. And that makes the diversity which is 
necessary to the unity. If there were no repetition of lines and no normal 
arrangement of accents within the line there would be no pattern, no 
visible or audible design—the thing would be prose. If there were no 
variety within the design, its monotony would become intolerable, as it 
actually did in the hands of the followers of Pope. Both the unity and the 
diyersity, both the pattern and the variations, have to be secured by the 
poet, and the actor who knows his business must follow him. The pleasure 
of art lies partly in gratified expectation, partly in surprise. The pause at 
the end of the line preserves the pattern and rewards the expectant ear. 
The variations in the accents gives it the opposite pleasure of surprise. 
This the poet secures by so arranging the words that the proper meaning 
cannot be given if the second, fourth, and other even syllables are always 
accented. 

One would say that all this was elementary and obvious enough if every 
visit to a performance of a play of Shakespeare did not prove that many 
of the most important and influential of all speakers of verse appear to be 
quite unaware of it. We all owe a great deal to actors. Through them alone 
we see and hear as much as the lapse of three hundred years, with their 
changes of theatrical conditions, of the pronunciation of our language, 
of the associations of our words and so much else, allows us to catch of 
what Shakespeare intended to be seen and heard. He now has thousands 
of private readers for one spectator in a theatre. But it was the spectators 
not the private readers that he himself had in mind as he wrote. He seems 
to have been an easy man, careless of fame, and only half conscious of his 
genius. He may not even have known that his work was too great for any 
stage that ever was created. It stirs the imagination to demands which 
no space before the curtains, no mortal voice or gestures can ever satisfy. 
The actor’s interpretation of Hamlet or Lear must, to some moods of the 
mind, always seem a limitation nearly as impertinent as that of the artist 
who presumes to put his Cleopatra opposite to Shakespeare’s page. Still, 
for all that, the reader cannot do without the actor, and the wise reader 
will not wish to try. The imagination can travel where the stage cannot 
hope to follow. But even the richest imagination, even the ripest learning, 
will often miss things which a visit to the theatre will at once reveal. Let 
us therefore never forget the debt of gratitude we owe to the actors. They 
often give us much. We want them to give us still more. We are grateful 
already, but we want to be doubly grateful. We want them to give us 
Shakespeare’s poetry as well as his drama. He himself certainly meant 
them to be inseparable, and inseparable they ought to remain. ie 
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W. H. HUDSON 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


T is very difficult to see a contemporary man of genius in his true 

proportions, especially if one happens to share some of his loves and 

hates. But it has to be done for Mr. Hudson, because he represents 

a peculiar development of the human mind. It seems absurd at first 
glance to call him a modern at all, and he is himself at pains to tell us so. 
Unquestionably no writer living is so apart and aloof from current thought 
and fashionable movements of one kind and another, and this natural 
aversion for the crowded city, the literary salon, the political arena, 
for entangling alliances of every sort and shade, has been immensely 
fortified by the conditions of his boyhood. He went to no public school 
nor university, and lived far away from the artificial restraints of city life, 
on the sparsely inhabited, sea-like Argentine plain, as remote from all 
mental communion and social complexities, as alone except for his 
beloved birds, beasts, flowers, and trees, as a human being well can be. 
He came to England in manhood not to hear human speech but avian song, 


and to go, not to the Little Theatre but the green-room of nature, avoiding 


contacts with civilised life as instinctively as wheatear and sundew. More 
than that, he persists in calling himself a primitive—‘‘ as inhuman and 
uncivilised as I generally am and wish to be,” as he says in one of his 
greatest books, Nature in Downland.”’ Nobody except Mr. Hudson could 
have written this passage in Hampshire Days: 


I began to grow more and more attracted by the thought of resting on so blessed 
a spot. To have always about me that wildness which I best loved—the rude incult 
heath, the beautiful desolation ; to have harsh furze and ling and bramble and bracken 
to grow on me, and only wild creatures for visitors and company. The little stone- 
chat, the trembling meadow pipit, the excited whitethroat to sing to me in summer ; 
the deep-burrowing rabbit to bring down his warmth and familiar smell among 
my bones ; the heat-loving adder, rich in colour, to find when summer is gone a 
dry safe shelter and hibernaculum in my empty skull. 


So desirable does this seem to him that he has a vision of the strange, 
_ wild people who had lain dead for so many centuries beneath the barrow, 


“4 


and they appeared before him in multitudes, all with their faces turned 
towards modern human life and habitations. And it appeared to the silent 


watcher in their midst that their “‘ dark, pale, furious faces ’”’ expressed 


hatred and fear of the little, busy, eager people who lived in houses all 
their lives and cared nothing for wild places and the sacred dead. He 


is wrong, for the town-dweller has probably an infinitely greater 


apreciation of nature and is a much superior person to any Neolithic 


villager. esl a , 
- But this loathing of the tame and domesticated is a very pungent and 
L 
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genuine passion with Mr. Hudson, and so leads him into some absurdities, 
for which we should be thankful, since a man who cannot be absurd is a 
neuter who can neither love nor hate. His dislike for what he calls ‘ mawkish 
dog-sentiment ”’ is one of these little perversities. As for the dog, he says 
in The Book of a Naturalist (his worst book, be it said in justice to him), 
‘“ We may wash him daily with many waters, but the jackal taint remains. 
It is unclean, let it remain unclean. Why should we wear a ‘ carrion- 
flower in our bosoms’? ” No doubt the origin of this kind of reversed 
sentimentalism must be traced again to the conditions of living on the 
estancias, when Mr. Hudson roamed the pampas of La Plata, and dogs 
were merely part of the living furniture of the cattle-yards. But that must’ 
not deprive us of the right of calling his peculiarities by their true name, 
which is wrong-headed prejudice. Of course, if the dog is still jackal, 
coyote, or hyena, he is not domesticated, but arguments should not 
prevent us from enjoying the intriguing spectacle of Mr. Hudson advancing 
from one sophistry to another with an elaborate, eloquent, masterly 
obstinacy, the more determined as he gets into the mid-ocean of unreason. 
An element of fantasticalness is certainly present in his work, though it 
is not at all atmospheric, and so does not obscure the beauty and significance 
of his genius. It is a strongly-coloured patch, cropping out of his art 
like a solitary gorse-bush in a field, or the high light of the flourish in the 
yellow-hammer’s song, and it is due to the strange, primitive wildness: 
of his personality, never rubbed away by social give-and-take, a wildness 
which, though a part of his divine reverence for natural life,is not an essen- 
tial part of it. Only once in all his works have I found this freakishness 
thoroughly disagreeable, and that is in a passage in The Book of a 
Naturalist defending fox-hunting : | 


The fox, too, has his uses to the farmer, seeing that he subsists largely on rats, 
mice, and voles, but he has a greater and nobler use, as the one four-footed creature 
left to us in these islands to be hunted, seeing that without this glorious sport we 
should want horses for our cavalry, and men of the right kind on their backs, to 
face the Huns who would destroy us. 


If we read that passage in a novel or a newspaper we should not 
grimace at it; in Mr. Hudson it seems incongruous. Elsewhere his fads 
are just oddity. In Birds and Man, for instance, there is a chapter 
called “‘ The Secret of the Charm of Flowers,” which seeks to establish 
our emotional relationship with flowers by virtue of ‘‘ the human associa- 
tions of their colouring.”’ We are invited to a dogmatic thesis based upon 
‘the azured hare-bell like thy veins,” and we only admire the hare-bell 
because it is like our veins. Flowers pigmented after our hair or eyes or 
skin alone are dear to us. I shall only be allowed then to appreciate the 
cowslip when I have jaundice and the white rock-rose of the Somerset 
coast when I have seen a ghost. . 

Whatever be the reason of this untamable quality in Mr. Hudson’s 
art and soul, whether it be due to some queer reversion or to his early’ 
environment or an undiluted ancestry, it stamps itself very definitely on 
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his pages. They are constantly susceptible to bursts of lofty exhilaration, 
to sudden, rapturous prose chantings, as though the memory of some 
ancient religious ceremony celebrated under the heavens had swept into his 
present consciousness through all the embarrassments of heredity. When 
in Birds in London he describes the cutting down of the old elm-trees 
which used to grow in Hyde Park, and the consequent emigration of the 
rooks, he thinks of another London, made whole and beautiful again : 
“I thought, quoting Hafiz, that after a thousand years my bones would 
be filled with gladness, and, uprising, dance in the sepulchre.” 
Melancholy as much of Mr. Hudson’s work is, with the profound melan- 
choly that must be the lot of all true naturalists and lovers of life to-day 
who see the mighty heritage of evolution vanishing with such deadly speed 
and are so powerless to save it for posterity, still we are gladdened and 
refreshed by these unique waves of inspired prose as he by a vision into 
ature uprising above sorrow. In Green Mansions he writes of the tolling 
campanero : 
O mystic bell-bird of the heavenly race of the swallow and dove, the quetzal _ 
and the nightingale! When the brutish savage and the brutish white man that 
slay thee, one for food, the other for the benefit of science, shall have passed away, 
- live still, live to tell thy message to the blameless spiritualised race that shall come 
after us to possess the earth, not for a thousand years, but for ever ; for how much 
« shall thy voice be to our clarified successors when even to my dull, unpurged soul 
~ thou canst speak such high things and bring it a sense of an impersonal, all- 
comprising One, who is in me as I in Him, flesh of his flesh and soul of his soul. 


~ Mr. Hudson’s reader knows as well as he knows that the campanero 
‘will not live to tell its message, but he snatches gladness from the very 
‘matrix of grief—a rare tribute to the magic of art. ‘These purple passages, 
if we will, at once tutored and spontaneous and leaping out of a precise 
and elegant prose like the trill in the skylark’s song, are, I believe, the con- 
‘sequence of Mr. Hudson’s wild spirit, which has maintained its freedom 


‘and lost its savagery. To the same cause are due his passion for large birds 


—high-soaring buzzard, kite, raven encrusted with legend, and mysterious 
-bittern ; the faint though perceptible sense of the non-human in his 


- work and other characteristics. I will only mention one other here—his 


astonishing power of memory—which introduces us to that very 
_ modernism of which his aloofness and wildness are a seemingly complete 


t 
, 


‘contradiction. ia at th 
Of course, I do not mean to imply that a peculiar intimacy with nature 
is contrary to a retentive memory—or I should soon have Porson and 


Stevenson at my heels. What I mean is that Mr. Hudson has never known 


transplantation. His experience of and with nature has preserved an 
unbroken continuity ; the man has never cut himself loose from the boy, 


_ and Vaughan’s lines about childhood : 


r 


o 


And only see through a long night 
Thy edges and thy bordering light, 


care mere riddles to Mr. Hudson. He cannot return to what he has never 


‘ 
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left. Thus English sights and sounds to him are so many paraphrases 
of an original text, and he constantly uses “‘ expression” as an inter- 
changeable term with association. In Birds and Man he tells us that 
he can remember the songs, call and alarm notes of 154 species 
of South American birds as familiarly as though they were talking 
and singing on his window-sill. But the most remarkable example refers 
to the genesis of his book, Far Away and Long Ago. What happened 
was that he fell ill and that in the thick of his malady the mists rolled away 
from ‘‘ the shrouded mental landscape,” until it was revealed to him in 
its whole contour and to its most minute detail. This mental condition was 
quite unlike that of persons whose memories of their early life surge 
momentarily into the conscious mind by, say, the perfume of a flower— 
the state of receptivity with Mr. Hudson being crystalline and continuous 
throughout his illness. The boy was truly father of the man, and boyhood’s 
devotions, so far from fading into the light of common day, burnt up 
into the intensity of a material connection and the illumination of a 


philosophy. The animism of the child who saw in a tree with moonlight © 


upon it a veritable supernatural presence became, in its ultimate form and 
by easy, graduated transitions, the inspiration of his whole life. But the odd 
thing is that the mythopceic faculty inseparable from animism preserves 
its green innocence through all the subtle modifications of mental growth, 
and he tells the story of the boy who was changed into a wryneck in Birds 
in a Village, and of how he saw the Drink-Monster in his account of 
Chichester, with a candour of conviction that owes nothing to maturity 
except in the lucid power of communicating it to the Thomases who 
read him. Nor (to return to Har Away and Long Ago) is it so much what 
he remembered as how he remembered it. As we advance into the current 
of the book and are swept along by it, the banks and shoals of time, the 
time between the boy of long ago and the man who makes him living and 
present to us from so far away, recede and disappear. When, for instance, 
we read, “‘ She was dark and dusky-skinned, with a reddish tinge in the 
duskiness, purple-red lips and liquid black eyes, with orange-brown 


reflections in them,’’ we do not pause to reflect upon this gymnastic of — 


memory, because of a much more astonishing triumph of the spirit 
whereby the identity of boy and man is made so perfect that we accept 


without question both the perception of the former and the freshness and — 


spontaneity of the latter. Mr. Hudson is as much a primitive to-day as he 
ever was, not by design in the Whitman or Thoreau manner, but by the 


same kind of instinct that carries a swallow from the upper reaches of the — 


Nile to Myrtle Lodge, Wendover, Bucks, at night, in a few hours and 


without turning a feather. Young Hudson keeps up and in touch with — 


him by telepathy. 
The extraordinary reanimation of long recessive impressions in Far 


Away and Long Ago is partly due to the trained exercise of two senses which _ 


Mr. Hudson possesses beyond all other living artists and naturalists— 
the sense of birds and the sense of colour. Birds in the beauty of their 
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colouring, their delicacy of form and unstudied grace of motion, their 


_ passionate zest in living and their gladness of heart appear to him to be 


nature’s most consummate expression ; what language and rhythm are to 
the poet, so birds to nature. Birds again are like children, and Mr. Hudson 
is like child Hudson. So he was tempted to make this book mainly about 
birds. Nevertheless, they do not take the stage as principal boys and girls 
and passages like the following are rare : 


And when I recall these vanished scenes, those rushy and flowery meres, with 
their varied and multitudinous wild life—the cloud of shining wings, the heart- 
enlivening wild cries, the joy unspeakable it was to me in those early years—I am 
glad to think I shall never revisit them, that I shall finish my life thousands of miles 
removed from them, cherishing to the end in my heart the image of a beauty which 
has vanished from earth. 

Yet the bird-spirit animates and transfigures the whole book. Its scenes 
and incidents and emotions float in and about one another with the 
seeming aimlessness of a bird’s flight and all the time are parts of an 
indivisible unity. Mr. Hudson migrates to Buenos Ayres. It is the same 
with colours. Nobody can read him without feeling the subtle and intense 
joy which colours excite in him—a purely emotional joy such as music 
gives some people and so pervasive as to be readily interpreted in terms 
of music. The peculiarly imaginative quality of translating sight by sound 
(Francis Thompson’s sun “clanging up beyond Cathay’’), visible by 
invisible things which belongs to the poets, with Mr. Hudson takes the 
_form of rendering colour by music and music by colour. The high 
repeated trill in the skylark’s song soaring out of the tangle of guttural 
notes he describes as a “‘ patch of most brilliant colour occurring at 
intervals in the pattern,” and his first intimation of God was a materialisa- 
tion not of form but colour. He describes how, when he was a boy, God 
used to appear in his room at night, like “‘a column five feet high or so”’: 

The colour was blue, but varied in depth and intensity ; on some nights it was 
sky-blue, but usually of a deeper shade, a pure, soft, beautiful blue like that of the 

- morning glory or wild geranium. 
- This visitation was not in the faintest degree religious. It was the animistic 
sense working, not upon the substance of natural life, but upon colour 

itself as a substance and in its elementals. God did not appear to Mr. 
Hudson in a blue column, but colour manifested itself to him as a god. 
_ How, then, without playing paradox and losing ourselves in barren 
_ingenuities can we salute Mr. Hudson, how domesticate him, as a 
- modernist ? He will never forgive us, and the only plea that we can make is 
_ that our business is not to praise him or to blame him, but to find him out, 
to indicate what he is not only as a personality but as a phenomenon in 
the evolution of thought. In a word, he is a modernist because he is one of 
the earliest living men to reconcile art and science within the fabric of his 
work. The remarkable thing about true science is that its laborious 
“researches tend more and more to confirm what the great poets have said 
about the universe. The verdict, of course, 1s by no means final as yet, 
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and with many of the sciences, art, religion, and morality are at odds, - 
with the result of pedantry on the one side and sentimentalism on the 
other. What we can say, after noting the swing away from materialism in, 
say, modern biology and zoology, is that the way to discover the truth 
about life is to see that they do ail go together and to act up to the results. 
Thus, the task of science to-day is to demonstrate by all the evidence 
available the practical validity of imaginative vision for the life of man, 
now and in the future. Poetry or mysticism or religion which refuses to 
square with the facts of life is a lie, and natural history that ignores poetry 
or mysticism or religion is invalid. This is not arbitrary theory at all, but 
simply a healthy tendency of recent thought, and I should not be at 
all surprised if students of the future made a thorough investigation of the 
works of Blake, Shelley, Francis Thompson, and others simply to tabulate 
the actual scientific discoveries these poets had anticipated. The really 
great discovery of modern science is the essential underlying unity of all 
phenomena, and Professor Arthur Thomson, for instance, in his writings 
about the “‘ web of life’ does not hesitate to acknowledge his debt to 
Francis Thompson’s The Mistress of Vision. But if we accept this unity 
of phenomena, we cannot but suppose that all knowledge is really synthetic 
from knowledge about God to knowledge about hermaphrodite Tunicates. 
The world in all its infinite variety is but a portion of the actual physiology 
of the creative mind, and if God has something to say to Shelley, what 
He whispers to the lamprey is not to be smothered. It is a scientific fact 
that we are, each one of us, a pocket map of all creation and move on through 
life with it, holding on by infinite threads of consciousness to every animate 
organism. But we are not yet indoctrinated with this grandest of all ideas 
—an idea for which Blake, ‘Thompson, and Darwin are all responsible— 
and so the thought that art and science are as allied in reality as the gorilla 
is to the gibbon is strange, novel, and even repulsive to us. 

Nor indeed are there many signs and symbols of this reconciliation 
in contemporary life, and so far away are the arts from making any 
approaches to science or vice versd that the pair of them are in precisely 
the same position to-day that Darwinism and orthodox religion were in 
1860-70. Yet the anthropomorphism of Victorian religion is as dead now 
as the ichthyosaurus, dead without lineage and with only a fossil imprint 
upon men’s minds. We refuse to accept and rightly refuse a creed that 
will not square with the facts of evolution, while at the same time we 
are beginning to find out that the scientist who claims to abolish religion 
because he has succeeded in abolishing certain orthodox interpretations 
of it has turned his back upon the truth as completely as the Victorian 
parson he destroyed. I venture to think that it will be the same story with 
modern art and modern science. ‘To-day we are in the grip of profes- 
sionalism and specialisation, which are only soothing and pompous words 
for priestcraft. Our world is like the grand academy of Lagado, in each 
room of which some special mystery is practised, so that it is an elaborate 
system of professionalised Trust knowledge, dehumanising life and trans- 
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forming it into a nexus of government departments. But the whole 
business is artificial and unreal thus, as we may see well enough by the 
personalities and scope of men who have moved the world. You can never 
tell exactly what they are and they refuse to be labelled as specimens of a 
distinct order. All great men are alike in this respect, for the simple reason 
that they are authorities not upon gamboge or enjambement or diminished 
thirds or cubes or phagocytes or pangenesis, but upon the Universe, 
and upon the Universe only because they have divined in it a power, a 
wisdom, and a beauty beyond their own and all men’s compass. 

But this is idle interpolation—it has nothing to do with Mr. Hudson ? 
On the contrary, from it emerges his real significance, because his mental 
outlook combines these very elements nearly always assumed to be 
foreign to one another. He is a naturalist who examines the living 
phenomena of nature with the eye of the artist, and he is an artist whose 
comely, pellucid, and often fiery prose squares with the brilliant and 
patiently observed facts of nature. If we look at him from this point of 
view we see how natural it was that he should have chosen birds for his 
own peculiar light of mind to play upon, since birds, while the legitimate 
material of natural history, are the most poetic and aerial intelligences 
in nature, the furthest away, like Mr. Hudson’s own genius, from the 
earth-bound and the commonplace. I do not pretend that he is unique 
in this respect—only that, with a very few other moderns, he has made 
a beginning. Indeed, he has the power (so completely is he the artistic 
master of his instrument) to have carried it much further, and no doubt 
he would have so carried it but for one serious lack in him. I felt this lack 
all the time I was re-reading him, and it was a long time before I could 
give it a name. At last I hit upon it—Mr. Hudson lacks the religious sense. 
It is this lack which prevents him, with all his literature and all his science 
and all his scholarship (for he is highly book-learned in spite of his wildness 
and his disclaimer), from being that authority upon the Universe which is 
the true test of the great man. One cannot possibly explain what one means 
by the religious sense, for it is not dependent upon any profession of it, 
and the author of The City of Dreadful Night unquestionably had it. 
Mr. Hudson occasionally comes near it, and with him the boundary-line 
is rather indeterminate. To my mind the finest thing he ever wrote— 
superior to the rather arid intellectualism of his Utopian romance, 4 
Crystal Age, to his triumphant short story EJ Ombi, which Mr. ‘Tomlinson 
has justly called one of the best in the language, and to any of his warm, 
crystal-clear and musical descriptions of bird, insect, or flower, unsur- 
passed of their kind—is the little essay called Sedborne at the end of Birds 
and Man, written twenty-four years ago. At Selborne, a kind of earthly 
emanation of Gilbert White, “‘a residuum of life, like a perfume left by 
some long-vanished, fragrant object,” appeared to him, and the two 
naturalists conversed together upon the difference between the eighteenth 
century and the modern attitude to nature, in a prose as delicate as wind- 
Beevers and as resonant as a chime of cathedral bells : 
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“We are not like children,” says the modern, “ gathering painted shells and 
pebbles on a beach ; but, whether we know it or not, are seeking after something 
beyond and above knowledge. The wilderness in which we sojourn is not our home ; 
intellectual curiosity, with the gratification of the individual for sole purpose, has 
no place in this scheme of things as we conceive it. Heart and soul are with the 
brain in all investigation—a truth which some know in rare, beautiful intervals, 
but others never. We are more conscious of many things, both within and without— 
of the length and breadth and depth of nature, of a unity hardly dreamed of in 
past ages, a commensalism on earth from which the meanest organism is not 
excluded . . . and if the mystery of life daily deepens, it is because we view it 
more closely and with clearer vision.” 


That is the nearest Mr. Hudson gets to the religious sense, and it is because 
of that nearness that his Selborne essay outstrips in beauty, depth, and 
emotional power anything else, however exquisite or enraptured or graphic 
or harmonious, that he has written. Elsewhere, the very limpid perfection 
of his style, with all its lovely transparency and its strange mingling of 
richness with purity, indicates a something wanting, a something of 
strife and effort, and longing for a reality than can be glimpsed, but never 
contained by human thought or speech. 

Nevertheless, the mediation between and understanding of two separate 
branches of truth-seeking, which his art both illustrates and prophesies 
does take him a long way out upon both of them. He is such a fine artist 
partly because he is so excellent a naturalist, and he could not have viewed 
the works of nature with such sure insight had he not been a first-rate man 
of letters. He entirely escapes the pedantry, narrowness, and possessive- 
ness of so much professional ornithology, and if he condemns the 
destructive collecting spirit with such bitterness and righteous anger, it 
is because the imagination of the artist will not tolerate a fetish of useless 
knowledge at the expense of clouding for ever the glory of life. No 
naturalist could so identify himself with the secret processes of nature, 
so that his clairvoyance into wild life becomes avian in itself and he learns 
the language and significance of birds like the polyglot princesses of 
fairyland, unless he were something more than a naturalist. At the same 
time his artistry develops that sound philosophy of our proper relation with 
natural life that the pure naturalist is nearly always without. He knows by _ 
his science that birds and beasts are our poor relations, but he feels by his" 
art that to oppress and exploit and massacre them to our material interests 
is to degrade the dignity of man. He does not bewail the cruelty of nature 
with the mere literary man, because he knows better, and he does not 
himself play real polittk with nature with the mere naturalist, because he 
feels better. Indeed his veneration for the splendour of life, and his ideal 
of a god-like impartiality towards all the creatures of life—an impartiality 
which would feel an acute pain to see the bird-catcher snaring the linnet | 
but would not interfere to prevent the sparrow-hawk striking the linnee 
down—this is within the grasp of no simple child of nature, nor “ clever ” 
man of letters, but is the product of a complicated interaction between 
art and science. What it all comes to is that you cannot realise what creation 
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means unless you know something about it (unless you happen to be a 
Superman), and it is futile to know something about it unless your know- 
ledge increases your wisdom. It is the scientist who tells you that the bird 
is descended from the reptile, it is the poet whose feeling and vision 
interpret the wonder of that story. 

To call Mr. Hudson a writer of an acute sensibility is a truism, but to 
enquire into the mental condition and receptivity which developed it is 
rather different. What we see we feel, he writes and underlines in Nature in 
Downland, and it is the truest criticism of his own work. There is no object 
in nature, seen and described by him, which he does not feel, and behind 
his baldest and most accurate representation of a landscape or a scene in 
bird-life, or some special dispensation of natural colour and movement, 
there is an emotional grace and flavour which enables us not only.to see 
what he feels and feel what he sees, but to see and feel his personality 
as clearly and strongly as the object described. That is because he is always 
losing to find himself, and the forgetfulness of self in the thing written 


_ about is one reason for that charming naiveté we get in his works, as, of 
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course, it is an essential condition of all true art. It seems to me that here 
is the secret of why Mr. Hudson, whose prose is of so beautiful a fictional 
quality, never descends to the picturesque. We speak of a picturesque 
writer without defining what we mean by it, but I take it to mean a writer 
who has exploited or lost touch with the object in the impression of it 
conveyed. That is a literary vice to which Mr. Hudson never succumbs, 
because his natural history, fostered by his natural love of wildness, keeps 


_ him intent and absorbed upon the object, until he sees in it that “ peculiar 


_ virtue and operation” which Raleigh saw in all living things, thereby 
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becoming a true philosophic naturalist, incomparably superior to the 
orthodox and predatory naturalist who has no reverence for natural life 
because he never sees it for its own sake. The Heligoland observer, Gatke, 


4 one of the gods of the ornithological pantheon, helped to destroy fifteen 


thousand skylarks on migration in three hours, and that deed would appear 
to Mr. Hudson as nothing less than an atrocious crime. Our loose way of 
thinking usually couples humanitarian sentiment with a vague emotionalism. 


_ It more often comes of a heightened sensibility which, when trained and 
_ directed by patiently acquired knowledge, leads, in Mr. Hudson’s case, to 
a keen particularity and precision in expression which are poles removed 
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from the vague picturesque. wie 
These, perhaps, are the main characteristics of a writer who is so difficult 


_ to classify, who owes nothing at all to contemporary fashions or tendencies 


in literature, who, for all the sweetness and poetry of his art, is not a thinker 


_ or a prophet, who is something as strange and foreign to us as is his image 


of cowdung clustered with yellow flies—‘‘ an embossed mound of dark 


‘ 


of thought in the future, a breaking down of barriers and an advance 


towards that unity of knowledge which will give the fullest expression to 


i 
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q old,” but who none the less forecasts a brighter and finer development 


the soul of man. = 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


S I happen to be in America at the moment of writing these Notes, they must 
of necessity undergo a temporary change of character. Reports of London 
book sales and English booksellers’ catalogues do not reach the mountains 
of Colorado in sufficient numbers to fill five pages in their discussion. 

. Mindful of this fact, therefore, I considered that New York lay on the 
road to the West and was a not unbookish town, for which reason I halted there three 
days on my journey, days that were spent chiefly in visiting libraries and second- 
hand bookshops. This was a pleasant and reassuring occupation, for one got an 
impression of much more of serious study and sensible collecting of books than is 
in the preconceived notions of the average Englishman about American book collectors. 
Even the short and hurried glimpse which I caught of the New York book market 
made me feel happier about the continual exodus of rare volumes from England to 
the United States. The books are being well looked after, and, as far as I could hear, 
are read and appreciated by their new owners ; certainly one of the biggest and most 
famous American collectors spends much time reading the books in his collection of 
English Literature, and has insisted on their being arranged alphabetically, irrespec- 
tive of subject or period, in order that he may easily find any book he wishes to read. 
We in England are apt to think, illogically, that because American collectors are 
able to pay higher prices than ourselves for rare books they therefore appreciate 
them less zsthetically and more financially. As regards individual cases there is 
something in the argument, no doubt, but generally it does not apply. Americans 
are in the habit of paying higher prices for everything than we are, and usually it is 
no more true to say that food tastes less good in the States because it is more expensive, 
than it is to say that literature and bibliography are less enjoyed because the book- 
buyer is willing to outbid his English competitor. 
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7 eee are, of course, certain differences of taste between English and American 
bibliophiles. Notoriously, and naturally, Americana excite an interest in the United 
States of which only the faintest shadow exists in England. Works by Oscar Wilde 
are hardly, I should say, so popular or valuable as they were in England ; in America 
they are rising again in value, it is said, after having suffered a severe “‘ slump ” two 
or three years back. Stevenson items fetch high prices in England, but even higher 
ones in America. But what struck—and pleased—me most wasthe much greater interest 
in, and keenness to acquire, interesting editions of the books of the great writers 
and illustrators of the nineteenth century. One big bookseller assured me that Dickens 
and Thackeray novels, in the original parts, were among the readiest selling rare 
books in the market. A book which I saw in a private collection, and which seemed 
to be typical of the books very many American collectors like, was one of the few 
copies of Marryat’s Peter Simple (first edition, 1837), issued, as an experiment, with 
twelve coloured plates by Buss. My friend had given $125 for this, one of the rarest 
of colour-plate books. Buss, it will be remembered, was the artist chosen to succeed 
the original illustrator of The Pickwick Papers, Seymour, after he had committed 
suicide. Buss only did two illustrations (I speak from memory, but approximately 
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correctly), the Dingley Dell versus All Muggleton Cricket Match and The Fat Boy 
watching Mr. Tupman Kissing the Spinster Aunt in the Arbour ; these plates were 
not favourably received by the public, and he was immediately succeeded by the 
immortal Phiz. Certainly Buss’s two plates for Pickwick were poor things ; his work 
in Peter Simple is much better, but he had little genius and was at best a humdrum 
sort of artist. Nevertheless, this issue of Peter Simple is a nice thing to possess. Books 
illustrated by Cruikshank, early editions of Lever, Wilkie Collins, and the like are 
among the things which appear to be more appreciated, for the moment, in America 
than in England. Even Bewick, though he can scarcely be said to be making much of 
a splash in the market, appears to be treated with more of the respect that he merits 
here than in England. Most of these things I take to be signs of health and intelligence 
in the American buyer of old books. 
ag o 
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EVERAL American collectors andjdealers expressed, in conversation, their astonish- 

ment at the system of auction which prevails in England. The idea of a “ ring ” of 
dealers and a “‘ knock-out ” after the sale seemed to shock them. They assured me 
that no such vicious system obtains in America, and that book-auctions with them are 
far more public affairs than in England, and attended by a large number of private 
buyers. Said one librarian to me, ‘‘ I attended the Blank sale in London, and I never 
saw such a cowed roomful of people before or since ; it was pitiful.’’ Yet no one 
suggested a cure for the evil save one gentleman, who said he could break the ring with 
a hundred thousand dollars, which would, of course, not be a real cure, but merely 
the enforced admission of another person to the “ ring,” a feat which has been 
accomplished before now, I fancy, by an American dealer, 

a Do 
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if is being said, I believe correctly, in New York that the stock of the late G. D. 
Smith is to be sold by auction during the coming winter. Some of his books, 
including many of his last purchases in England, have, in fact, already been auctioned, 
and were taken directly to the sale-room from the Customs House. 
oa oa 
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THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


B* far the most interesting thing I saw in New York was the Pierpont Morgan 


Library, over which I was very kindly shown by the Librarian, Miss Green. 
It is a magnificent collection, not a large miscellaneous one, but one carefully thought 
out and built up along certain special lines. The collecting is sensibly done ; a volume 
which has the text complete, a good-sized page, and is clean, is not despised because 


it lacks a blank leaf. Books of types that are fully represented in other permanent 
_ American collections—this library is intended to be as permanent as is humanly 


possible—are not bought ; the printed English literature, for instance, as a result of 
the formation of the wonderful Huntingdon Collection, which is to be presented to 
the State of California, is never added to now, though it is very fine as it stands. 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan is a chivalrous buyer too ; he will never bid, for example, for 
a book or manuscript which the British Museum is trying to buy : for which attitude 
Englishmen should be really grateful to him. ‘This library is being built upon an idea 
—the idea of creating in and for America perfect collections of those forms of written 
and printed books in which she is poor and of holding them in trust for serious 


_ students and scholars to study ; for all, I believe, save the merely curious are admitted 
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to work in the library. Naturally, having visited the library only for a short time, I 
cannot pretend to give a detailed account of its contents. Perhaps it will be best to 
content myself with pointing out the chief kinds of books in which the library now | 
specialises. Besides Americana, these include a collection of books from the Aldine 
Press, now very nearly complete and including one of the two copies of the Petrarch 
of 1501, printed on vellum; IJncunabula, among which is the only known perfect 
copy (even this wants a blank leaf) of Caxton’s 1485 edition of Malory’s Morte d Arthur, 
which came from the Osterley Park and Hoe Collections ; a newly formed collection 
of bindings, including many royal ones, and among them a fine and unusual Charles ik 
binding, and one of Edward VI. when Prince of Wales ; and illuminated manuscripts, 
more especially of the earlier periods, when the art was elaborate and more sincere 
and deeply felt than it afterwards became. 
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ALY lastly, there is the magnificent collection of authors’ manuscripts and letters. 
This has been described before, by Mr. Clement Shorter among others, so that 
there would be no point in my describing it at length once more, even were I able. I 
cannot, however, refrain from mentioning one or two items which caught my eye—the 
manuscript of Pope’s Essay on Man ; Fielding’s Agreement to write Tom Fones and 
his receipt for £600 for doing so; a large amount of Dickens’ correspondence, and 
the manuscripts—with the numerous corrections which are so unexpected (to me at 
any rate) and invariable a feature of his composition—of The Cricket on the Hearth, 
A Christmas Caral, and The Battle of Life. Beside these I saw Wilkie Collins’ The 
Moonstone ; a large number of Meredith manuscripts, which were left by the author 
to his gardener and sold by him to Mr. Pierpont Morgan ; Kipling’s The Brushwood 
Boy ; and, if I may descend for a moment to the sublime, the original manuscript 
of—what do you think ?—.Nearer, My God, to Thee, by Sarah Flower Adams, though 
this is by no means the worst of hymns. 
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Le is a fine achievement, carried out with brains and an ideal. No decent man, I — 
imagine, could leave this library without admiration or with envy ; for he must needs _ 
feel that, given ever so great wealth and ever such good opportunities, he could not — 
have done the job better himself, and probably not so well. Which, seeing that man 
is in his heart a self-satisfied creature, is a pretty high compliment. 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS 


A List of Books and Articles, chiefly Bibliographical, Designed ta Serve as an Intro- 
duction to the Bibliography and Methods of English Literary History, compiled 
by ‘Tom Peete Cross, has just been published by the University of Chicago Bookstore, 
5802 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. According to the prefatory note this booklet, which 
is—very sensibly—interleaved, is ‘‘ intended primarily to serve as a basis of observa- 
tions by the instructor and as a guide to the students in English 150 . . . in the — 
Graduate School of the University of Chicago.” This sounds alarming and leads one — 
to suppose that the multiplicity of English courses in Chicago must be even greater _ 
than that of the ‘‘ ways of composing tribal lays.” Nevertheless, this is a most handy 
and useful compilation which gives one at a glance the authorities to be consulted 
in most branches of bibliography. There are fifteen sections, several of which are 
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_ Subdivided, in Mr. Cross’s work. Cross-references are given where necessary. Some 
_ of the more important groupings are the following : Treatises on Methods of Research 
~ Universal Bibliographies, Bibliographies of Bibliographies, Special Collections in 
; American Libraries, Indexes to Periodicals and Lists of Periodicals, Incunabula and 
_ Printed Books before 1640, American Literature, and Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
_ Literature. Bibliographers and Students of Literature (whether 1 50 or of any other 
4 brand) will find this list most useful to them. The only complaint I have to make 
e about it—though I do not, of course, know what errors or omissions, if any, careful 
i ag of it with other authorities might reveal—is that its price is nowhere marked 
— upon it. 
J fs 
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Shee New York Public Library, which is housed in a lovely building in Fifth 
d Avenue, publishes a monthly Bulletin of considerable interest. The numbers 
_ covering the months January to May of this year reached me recently. Each month, 
_ beside lists of additions, principal donors, circulation statistics, and other features, are 
4 published one or more bibliographies and articles of a bibliographical kind. In the 
_ January issue, for instance, is an article, ‘‘ A King’s Books,” dealing with a number of 
_ Army and Navy Lists which belonged to William IV. Admittedly this does not sound 
a particularly jolly subject to read about ; yet William’s autograph notes—The Right 
f Hon. George Lord Viscount Mount Edgcombe, an Admiral of the White, has ‘“‘ damned 
miser “ written against his name in the Navy List for 1786—are sufficiently lively 
to be amusing. In the same number is a list of works relating to Druids and Druidism ; 
_ in February and April are lists of Foreign Plays translated into English and grouped 
_ under their various original languages ; in May Mr. G. S. Hellman writes on the 
Washington Irving collection formed by the late I. N. Seligmann. These are only 
_ a few instances of the sort of matter which fills this very pleasantly produced periodical. 
_I may perhaps be able later to give some account of the Library itself. 
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-BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


A No. 4 West 40th Street, facing one wing of the New York Public Library, 
is the bookshop of Mr. James F. Drake, where I spent a pleasant two hours, 
_ during which Mr. Drake showed me round his stock and told me something of his 
_ business, which, he claims, is the only bookshop which sells only first editions. 'To 
this rule there are, naturally, a small number of exceptions ; among those which I 
noticed were the second and fourth folios of Shakespeare, but, generally speaking, 
_ Mr. Drake adheres pretty strictly to his first editions only principle. Another rule 
_ of this business is that no book is offered for sale until it has been examined and 
described, and a typewritten slip, bearing the description and any faults of the book, 
_ is to be found in every volume on the shelves. At one time Mr. Drake dealt only in 
first editions since 1800, but he has now and for some years past extended his scope 
to all periods, though his modern editions are numerically the more important section 
of his bookshop, and he has on his shelves a series of first editions of nearly every 
“modern writer—English or American—of importance. I have before me as I write 
Mr. Drake’s catalogues, numbers 128 to 135, two of which are of autographs and 
orm toca and the remainder of printed books. There is only space here, I fear, 
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for me to call attention to a few items from these lists. Among modern books there are 
_Insurrections, by James Stephens, Dublin, 1909, priced at $7.50; Poems, igt1, by 
Rupert Brooke, at $10, and the same author’s 1914 and other Poems, 1915, at $35. 
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I am told the last-named reached as high a price as $60 at one time in certain 
New York shops, though the more responsible dealers were always content to ask 
a lower figure. Among Victorian works, R. H. Barham’s The Ingoldsby Legends, 
3 vols., 8vo, 1840, together with his Life and Letters, by his son, 2 vols., 8vo, 1870, 
are offered for sale at $250. Going further back, there are Byron’s Hours of Idleness, 
8vo, Newark, 1807, for $85 ; Keats’s Poems, 8vo, 1817, in the original boards, for 
$1250; Shelley’s own copy of Epipsychidion, 8vo, 1821, with his signature on the 
title-page, for $1350; and Burns’s Poems, chiefly in_ the Scottish Dialect, 8vo, 
Kilmarnock, 1786, for $2250. There are also many books of earlier periods, but I 
fear that I have here no space to give to further consideration of these delightful 
lists. 
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HE Dunster House Bookshop, of 26 Holyoke Street, Cambridge, Mass., has been 
mentioned in these notes before. This firm’s catalogue, No. IV., now reaches me, 
and contains some agreeable books. Flecker’s Forty-two Poems, 1911, is marked $5 ; 
John Gay’s Poems on Several Occasions, first edition, 2 vols. in one, 1720 (described 
as a folio in this catalogue, but in reality, if my memory is not playing me a trick, a 
. quarto), $30 ; one of the three volumes of the edition of Cicero (Hain 5056) issued in 
Milan in 1498, $27.50; John Cleveland’s Clievelandi Vindicia, or Cleveland's 
Genuine Poems, Orations, Epistles, etc., 1677, $15 ; and a large number of first editions 

of modern poetry and prose. 
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I HAD hoped to visit the New;York premises of the Rosenbach Company, and I 
did actually set foot in their mansion—I cannot call it a shop. Dr. Rosenbach was, 
however, away in Philadelphia. But I trust I may see him later on, and so be able 
to write some notes next month on his books, and in particular upon his wonderful 
catalogue of early editions of Shakespeare. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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3 CORRESPONDENCE 


NATIONAL GALLERY IMPROVEMENTS 
(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 


~Q@IR,—The novel and clever methods of improving the exhibition of pictures in the 

National Gallery have so far had excellent results. Many difficulties, such as 

“insufficiency of natural light, the necessity of plate-glass for protection, and the resultant . 
‘Teflections, etc., have been modified, It is of this last that I desire to suggest a possible 

further remedy. The use of glass destroys the ensemble of the picture by reflecting in the 

darker tones of colour any lighter object, such as gold frames, cornices, and even the wall 

Opposite, and it is only when the glass is removed that one sees the work at its best. 

The only way injurious reflections can be prevented is to place a dull black surface which 
will reflect in the glass from the observer’s point of view, but not diminish the actual lighting 
appreciably. The best manner of doing this, I would suggest, is by placing a series of black- 
cloth hangings along the centre of the room, carried by dull black metal supports. These 
curtains could have intervals between for supervision and circulation, but they should be 
wide enough to be reflected in each individual picture from several station-points, and 
high enough to cut out the cornice or wall opposite, and carried down to the floor. They 
would intercept the reflections of the gilt frames or any light object on the other side of 
the room, and I feel sure after a little experiment would greatly improve the exhibits and 
increase the use and popularity of the Gallery, thus making it more comparable with the 
“Italian galleries, which have much less plate-glass and gain in prestige thereby. 

_ The effect can be partially seen in a picture by catching the reflection of a person in a 
black dress and noticing the improved tone of the colours in the portion which reflects 
the black as compared with the remainder.—Yours, etc., 
_ Hammersmith, October 5th. 


LAMB’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(To the Editor of ‘THe LONDON Mercury) 


MatTrHew J. Dawson. 


3 IR,—May I venture on a few remarks in connection with the reference in your Biblio- 
4 graphical Notes this month to Mr. Newton’s find of the J. P. Collier Lamb volumes ? 
J. P. Collier cannot be taken as a reliable authority on the subject of Lamb’s contributions 
to the Annual Anthology. Southey himself is surely more to be depended on, and in his 
: correspondence, especially with William Taylor, of N orwich, the authorship of many of the 
poems and the various pseudonyms adopted by himself are disclosed. 

In this way we know that The Rhedycinian Barbers, signed “ G. C. B.” in the Anthology, 
‘is by G. C. Bedford. 

_ “The Anthology prospers. Send me something. Oh for another parody, such as The 
Rhedicynian Barbers—a ballad good as The Circular Old Woman!” (Southey to Bedford, 
December 21st, 1799.) aa 

A Dirge for Him Who Shall Deserve It is by William Taylor, of Norwich, ae 

_ Elegy on a Quid of Tobacco is by Southey himself. It is signed Theoderit ” in the 
Anthology, and, apart from Southey’s mention of ‘‘ Theoderit” as one of his pseudonyms, 
‘the fact of its being the signature to Gooseberry Pie, which Southey included in his Metrical 
Poems, 1805, would show conclusively that the Elegy is by Southey. Lamb may have made 
copies of this and the other poems which are claimed by J. P. Collier to be in his “ clear 
young hand.” The facsimile given on page 40 of Mr. Newton’s book has certainly a general 
‘resemblance to Lamb’s early handwriting, but, on closer examination and comparison 
‘with authentic examples, I feel very doubtful. For instance, all the d’s in the facsimile are 
fof the German type, whereas Lamb scarcely ever used this form. Several of the capital 
letters also differ from his usual hand-writing. 
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You may have noticed in the catalogue of the Wallace Collection, sold at New York in 
March of this year, that item 760 consisted of the Annual Anthology, Vols. I. and II., and 
that in the note the poems above referred to, with others, are named as “ generally believed 
to be by Lamb.” Since Mr. Newton’s volume passed through the hands of George D. 
Smith, it is probable that he was the source of this “ general belief.””—Yours, etc., 

The Moorlands, Woldingham, Surrey, October 7th. (Mrs.) G. A. ANDERSON. 


THE SWAN SONG 
(To the Editor of Tue LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. H. T. Sheringham is mistaken in supposing that the Latin poem Cygnus 

Exspirans, of which he quotes the first stanza, has only once been submitted to the 
eyes of modern readers—in W. C. Prime’s J Go a-Fishing (1873). It is to be found, for 
instance, in G. A. Kénigsfeld’s Lateinische Hymnen und Gesdnge aus dem Mittelalter (Bonn, 
1847), in Daniel’s Thesaurus Hymnologicus, 1V. 351 (Leipzig, 1855), and, last but not least, 
in Archbishop Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry. Both ‘Trench and Daniel have the text from 
K6nigsfeld, who does not reveal the name of the poet, so Prime’s remark “ author and period 
unknown ” seems justified—as far as the authorship in concerned, at any rate. “ There is a 
force and originality about the composition,” says Trench, adding that he “ would indeed ~ 
gladly know something more about it.” Now, K6nigsfeld’s assumption—implied in the 
heading under which he prints the poem: Carmina in seculo XIV —XVI. (et prius) usitata, 
quorunt auctores incerti sunt—seems to me extremely improbable ; ‘‘ the thoughts have a 
more modern air about them,” as Trench rightly observes. I would assign the poem to a 
later age, the seventeenth century most likely, with which harmonises that the poem is, — 
I think, printed for the first time in a seventeenth-century collection of hymns (with music), 
the Sirenes Parthenia sive Hymni Filio Virginis, Christo Jesu, Matri Virgini Marie Sacri, — 
of which the fourth edition was issued at Wiirzburg in 1677. ‘The language of the Swan Song 
is remarkably good, but the spirit not particularly Christian, otherwise I would ascribe it 
to some “ Jesuit poet,” as they are sometimes called, writers whose scholarship was as 
unquestionable as their piety, and who have left excellent poetry, which will, 1 am afraid, 
be less and less appreciated by a delatinised posterity. Mr. Sheringham calls the poem 
““ one of the most beautiful things in the literature of pessimism ’’—yes, if the numbers of 
the anonymous, sorrowful sensualist were not just a little too smoothly mellifluous to be — 
entirely convincing : 


“Ter centies, ter millies vale, orbis rotunde ; 
vale, immunde munde ! mendaciis, fallaciis 
instabilis et labilis lusisti me abunde . & 


Immunde munde—exquisite, but for the supreme elegance, munditia, of the expression. 
And further : | 


“O magna lux, sol, mundi dux ! Mihi luxisti satis ! 
Est concedendum fatis ; Nox incubat, fax occidit, 
duc lineam ecclypticam : jam portum subit ratis . . .”” 


Does not the ‘‘ Mihi luxisti satis ” subtly recall to the profane mind the “ sat me lusistis’” _ 
in the epigram Inveni portum of Gil Blas fame ? 

The Cygnus Exspirans has been translated into English by D. T. Morgan, who seems to 
realise that it needs a little doctoring to compare favourably with other flowers in his garland, | 
wherefore he “ aus eigenen Mitteln,” as Schopenhauer says, adds an indifferent, if admoni- 
tory envoi “ to the reader.” (Hymns and other Poetry of the Latin Church, 1880).—Yours, etc.,. 

29 Pont Street, S.W.1, September 26th. Jace Bui 


(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I have just seen the September number of your magazine, and I am afraid that 
this answer to Mr. H. T. Sheringham’s question comes rather late. In Sacred Latin 
Poetry, by the late Archbishop ‘Trench, second edition, 1864, page 280, the whole Latin 
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poem to which Mr. Sheringham refers is given in a note, The Archbishop is unable to give 
the author’s name, but found the poem in Psalteriolum Cantionum Catholicarum, Colonize, 
1813, page 283, where the fifth, sixth, and seventh stanzas are omitted, and in its fuller form 
in Kénigsfeld’s Latein. Hymnen und Gesdnge, Bonn, 1847. It is also given, from KG6nigsfeld, 
in Daniel’s Thesaurus Hymnologicus, 1855, 1856. He is of opinion that “ the thoughts have 
a more modern air about them than that I can suppose the poem rightly included in a 
collection of medizeval verse at all.” The title Cygnus Exspirans, which Trench does not think 
very appropriate, seems to be given in the books from which he got it. It is fairly well known 


_ to those who have studied rhyming Latin verse, and I think most people will agree with 


Trench that it is not medieval. It has some resemblance in style to Balde’s lament for 
Leopoldina, the wife of the Emperor Ferdinand III., which Trench gives a few pages 
earlier. That was written in 1649. Cygnus Exspirans may well be of about the same period. 
The rather jingling metre is similar to that of the late Byzantine and Modern Greek orixo 
ToXuriKol, pronounced by accent, not by quantity, and is found in some English and other 
ballads, but I do not remember to have met with it in medieval verse.—Yours, etc., 
Bospowes, Hayle, Cornwall, September 24th. 


: HENRY . JENNER. 
[Other letters on this subject we have had to omit.—Ep1ror.] 


THE PROBLEM OF WORDSWORTH 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LoNpon Mercury) 


IR,—Whether Mr. Clutton-Brock has solved the problem he endeavours to elucidate 
I leave to others to decide. My concern is with one or two other matters. In the first 


_ place, he states that the “‘ dear companion ” in the extract from The Prelude refers to the 


mother of his illegitimate daughter. Surely this is an error. It seems to be much more 
probable—one might almost say it is certain—that the person referred to is his companion 


with whom he made his first tour of France and Switzerland during the summer vacation 


of 1790. That Wordsworth, in the passage quoted by Mr. Clutton-Brock, is speaking of 
this tour can be positively stated. His fellow-traveller was Robert Jones, to whom he dedicated 
his poem Descriptive Sketches, the poetical outome of his visit, and for whom he wrote 
the sonnet beginning “ Jones ! as from Calais southward you and I,” and, after Jones had 
entered the Church and become the incumbent of an Oxfordshire parish, the sonnet entitled 
A Parsonage in Oxfordshire. Of this man Wordsworth stated, in his note to the first sonnet, 
that “ this excellent person ” was “ one of my earliest and dearest friends fey and that 
“* our long friendship was never subject to a mome nt’s interruption. 

The second matter to which I would refer is the statement that Wordsworth’s Farewell 
Lines, incorrectly cited as Farewell Lines to Lamb and His Sister, was written as late as 1842, 
although the writer declares that the poem was “ about the Lambs in their Enfield cottage. 
Mr. Clutton-Brock has confused the date of publication with that of its composition. It 
was probably written about 1828. It is quite true that the poem was written about on 
Lambs in their Enfield cottage,” for the poet’s nephew, in his Memoirs of William Wordswort ; 
quotes the following note by Wordsworth himself : “ These lines were designed as a farewel 
to Charles Lamb and his sister, who has retired from the throngs of London to comparative 
solitude in the village of Enfield.” ie ae Peay had bens in his grave for about 

d Mary was living in St. John’s Wood.—Yours, etc., : 
Re eerie) October 7th. : S. Burrerwortu (Major). 
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THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


Gti programme for the coming session is now being drawn up, and the following may 
be noticed among the papers already promised. The results of recent excavations at 
Wayland’s Smithy, Berkshire (erroneously called Wayland Smith’s Cave by Scott in Kenil- 
worth), will be communicated by the Secretary, as Inspector of Ancient Monuments, and 
Mr. Reginald Smith. This ancient landmark is now seen to be a cruciform chamber made 
of sarsen stones for burial purposes, and originally covered by a long barrow erected about 
2500 B.C. Various Bronze Age hoards will be exhibited and described by Mr. O. G. S. 
Crawford, and Mr. Dudley Buxton will communicate his discoveries on the site at Frilford, 
Berkshire, first excavated by J. Y. Akerman in 1864 and by Prof. Rolleston between 1867 
and 1870. A number of Roman and Anglo-Saxon interments have been found, and the site 
is by no means exhausted. An heraldic paper by Mr. Griffin will describe in detail the 
coats in the Chichele porch at Canterbury: and notes on monastic life based on the 
Obedientiaries of Westminster are to be read by Canon Westlake, who has also edited the 
late Sir William Hope’s material dealing with Lady Chapels and other eastward additions 
to churches. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


HE Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has been in existence since 1877 

and done a considerable amount of work, though from the beginning it has always 
been more or less hampered by want of funds. Although its membership has increased, the 
work increases more rapidly than the membership, and since the Government Housing 
Schemes have been before the public the Society’s work has been almost doubled by the 
fight it has made and still is making to save our ancient cottages all over the country. These 
cottages as a class compose one of the finest groups of English buildings, and must at all 
costs be saved. 

The Society, therefore, is making an undisguised appeal to the reader of this note to be 
enrolled as a member. Most educated people appreciate the Society’s efforts : but active 
support is wanted. The Society ought to double its numbers if it is to be really effectual, 
and, although the minimum subscription is half a guinea, subscriptions of this amount 
hardly help, for the present cost of printing and office expenses is barely covered by this sum. 

Those who are willing to become members will receive full particulars by writing to the 
Secretary at 20 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION SOCIETY 


| Ehehans since the Armistice was signed the Egypt Exploration Society has been looking 
forward to the day upon which it would be possible to recommence field work in Egypt. 
At an early date an application for the Tell el-Amarna site was addressed to the Service 
of Antiquities at Cairo, and after a long period of suspense, with alternations of hope and 
despair, permission has been accorded, and the Society is to send thither its first post-war 
expedition during the coming winter under the direction of Professor T. Eric Peet. 

El-Amarna lies on the east bank of the Nile, about 160 miles above Cairo, and was 
built about 1375 B.c. by Amenhotep IV., who made it his capital. Deserting the royal palace 
of his forefathers at Thebes and moving here with all his Court, he dedicated the whole 
district, its villages and inhabitants to Aton, encircling the district with boundary stelz 
2 pn he inscribed an oath that he would not pass beyond these boundaries so long as. 
e lived. 

He changed his own name to Akhenaton—“ Aton is satisfied ”—and called his city 
Akhetaton—“ Horizon of Aton ’’—and here he established the worship of Aton, the sun’s. 
disc. This new religion was a form of pure monotheism, with high ideals and ethical views, 
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and its prophet and expounder did his utmost to overthrow the older worship of Amon 
and institute that of Aton. He also encouraged a special style of art, differing largely from 
that found in any other part of Egypt, more particularly in its naturalness of line and freedom 
from convention. Akhenaton died at a comparatively early age, and within eighteen years 
of his death the worship of Aton was abolished, the city abandoned, and everything portable 
carried away by his successor. Thus passed the glory of El-Amarna, and since the site 
appears never to have been occupied again, all relics now discovered there belong to this 
very short but supremely interesting period of Egyptian history. 

Professor Petrie visited the site in November, 1891, and after only a few days’ work 
discovered a most beautiful painted pavement. He was able to trace the foundations of the 
Temple of Aton, the Royal Palace, and of the houses of some of the nobles of the Court. 
From the fragments of painted ceilings and pavements, and the inlaid and gilded pillars 
and walls, the brilliancy of these buildings must have surpassed anything known in Egypt 
at that date. 

Before the war the site was explored by German excavators, and both the Berlin and 
the Cairo Museums bear testimony to the success of their efforts. Now the site has passed 
to Great Britain, and our national reputation is at stake. The success of the coming expedition 
depends largely on the adequacy of the means available, for it is still as true as ever that 
“he that soweth little shill reap little.” A successful expedition should enrich our museums, 
which are the heritage of future generations, and should advance our knowledge of ancient 
history. 

Tie ddition to the renewal of work in Egypt the Committee is arranging a lecture- 
programme at home for the coming winter. Particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, 
13 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


C INCE the brief notice inserted at p. 235 in December, 1919, the Society has had some 
very important meetings. Mr. H. O. Coleman pointed out the non-logical basis of the 
parts of speech distinctions in common use, a necessary preliminary to providing new and 
good ones. ; 
The President’s address was directed to prove the fallacy of ignoring the Early English 
sources of our national literature by showing the share of both the native English and the 
Norman-French element in forming such masters of our literature as Spenser and Shake- 
speare. The former owes more to the English element than the latter. The Society decided 
that{this address should be repeated, if possible, under the joint auspices of the Society 
and of University College before a wider audience, and should also be published. Dr. W. 
Perrett gave a most important demonstration of the fallacy of certain theories of audition, 
based on the incomplete and inaccurate analysis of Helmholtz, though the vibratory 
theorists still try to establish their point by various arguments. ‘The other ordinary meetings 
were devoted to reports on the progress of the Society’s New (Oxford) English Dictionary 
by its joint editors. 
One problem of some insistence arises from the existence of two prefixes unm, with 
different meaning and very abundant evidence. Certain shortening devices have been 
planned here, but all the words are to appear in their alphabetical place. ‘The history of the 
script forms of w and v and their use in England since printing began, as well as the tentative 
separation in dictionaries, provided some surprises. Early dictionaries put v before u when 
dividing the words, even continuing the practice after the more familiar one came in. 
The conditions of the printing and publishing trade will delay the publication longer than 
pre-war conditions would have done. At the annual meeting a brief report by the Secretary 
sketched events since October, and then Dr. J. Bandis gave the first part of a paper on the 
“Character of the Celtic Languages,” illustrated by Irish; and the Secretary followed 
with a brief account of the “ Transcription Scheme of the British Academy for Slavonic. 
These two papers will be continued in the new session, which begins in Nya 
The Society has taken part in the organisation and work of the Conference of American, 
Canadian, and English Teachers of English called by the University of London. It met 
under the presidency of Sir Sidney Lee, Dean of the Faculty of Arts of the University. 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 
THE MONTMARTRE NOVEL 


NE cannot help wishing to apologise for this title, which is bizarre in 
appearance and which describes only imperfectly the group of French 
novels of which I wish to speak here. But their family resemblance will 
become clear in the course of this article. 

By the Montmartre novel I mean a novel of Parisian adventures, 
usually of an amusing sort, the persons of which are peculiar types, belonging to almost 
all worlds, but especially to those of Bohemia and of the fantastic. Its events do not 
necessarily take place in Montmartre, but generally it revolves, more or less, round 
this quarter, which, though it is not so brilliant and active as it was twenty years ago, 
and though Montparnasse is by way of being its competitor, remains the quarter for 
artists and eccentrics and for those who live a life of freedom. One can still find there 
many picturesque corners with legends hanging about them ; and the authors of the 
novels in question are usually familiar with the scenes and people of the Butte, and 
often live there themselves. 

This species of novel, written in a very free manner, which has practically no 
analogy in English literature, and seems a special product, not even of French, 
but of Parisian literature, is nevertheless connected with the oldest traditions of 
fiction. I do not know if Mr. Saintsbury will give it a place in the last volume of his 
excellent History of the French Novel (of which we have as yet no equivalent in France), 
but he might make an instructive comparison between it and the Milesian tales which 
were the origin of the Greek and Latin novel. None of the Milesian tales, properly 
speaking, have come down to us; but we know that they were distinguished by a 
very licentious character, and this is only the least of their resemblances to our Mont- 
martre novel. We have at any rate Greek and Latin novels which are more or less the 
descendants of the Milesian tales or are more or less imitated from them: the Ass 
of Lucian, whence come the Metamorphoses of Apuleius and, above all, the Satyricon 
of Petronius. 

The novel of Petronius resembles pretty closely our Montmartre novel. It is the 
story of people who amuse themselves and lead a gay life in a great cosmopolitan 
capital where original types, follies, pleasures, and vices of all kinds abound. One is 
incessantly reminded, while reading our modern novels of this sort, of the Satyricon 
and the Roman Bohemia in which its characters had their existence. We must not 
forget that up to now there have been only three cities which can properly be called 
cosmopolite, Alexandria, Rome, and Paris. The Alexandrian novel is unknown to us, 
but certain meeting-places between the Roman and the Parisian novel, the novel of 
he Suburra and that of Montmartre, ought not to surprise us. 
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If the Montmartre novel has analogies with the most ancient type of fiction, it is, 
on the other hand, a recent enough appearance in our literature. The Bohemian novel 
as we find it in Murger, hardly resembles it, and the imitations of the Spanish 
picaresque novel, produced in France in the eighteenth century, resemble it still less. 

In reality this type of novel goes no further back than the period 1893 to 1897. 
The first author who cultivated it in its present form was a young man of the highest 
talents, who died long before his thirtieth year, Jean de Tinan. He belonged to the 
group of the Mercure and contributed to that celebrated review, then in its green 
youth, the pages devoted to Cirques, Cabarets, Concerts. It was the moment when 
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the famous cabarets of the Montmartre, from the Chat-Noir to Bruant, were attracting 
crowds of Parisians, provincials and foreigners. This period, which lies between the 
two exhibitions of 1889 and 1900, remains in our memories, as the last ten years of 

the Second Empire in the memories of old boulevardiers, as an epoch which, beyond 
all others, was brilliant, amusing, and picturesque. Jean de Tinan recorded, in two 
“novels full of vivacity and wit, the life of literary youth in this period. These novels 
were Penses-tu réussir and Aimienne ou le Détournement de Mineure. And the second, 
‘published after his death, is unfinished. 

There is no subject in these novels. They describe simply comrades of literature 
or of the cafés, with their girl companions from the Quartier Latin. They amuse 
themselves, talk, go from Montmartre to the Quarter and from the Quarter to Mont- 
-martre. Aimienne alone is held together by the slender thread of a piquant little story. 
Certainly all this to-day shows signs of age, for nothing fades quicker from season to 
season than Parisian wit; the best numbers of the Vie Parisienne are almost 
‘unreadable after ten years. But Jean de Tinan created a genre, and if he had lived 
no one would have exploited it better than he. 
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This is the first shape which this fantastic type of novel has taken in France. It is 
to a great extent autobiographical. That is to say that it is made up of the small incidents 
of the literary life, of the life of cafés and bar, of the life of pleasure in which the author 
‘has spent a part of his days and nights. Generally, one. of the characters represents 
the author himself. Jean de Tinan’s two novels are in the first person and are in fact 
little memoirs of his life. In the novels of Willy there is nearly always a sufficiently 
picturesque character called Maugis, who is no other than the author—or the signatory 
_—of the book. For the rest, these books hardly ever present any but persons of the 
world or the half-world, young writers, young artists, young bourgeois, who move 
‘through the different scenes of the world of amusements. 

_ The second series or, if the term be preferred, the second wave of Montmartre 
novels, now maintained by noteworthy writers, is not the same. The author no longer 
‘appears in person ; but, in the fashion of the realists, he seeks his subjects in the 
irregular world which moves on the Butte-Montmartre and which mingles with 
the world of artists and Bohemians. Prostitutes, and their friends and their interested 
protectors, are often the subjects of these novels. Besides, the man who lives by the 
xploitation of women and for whom the English law has reserved the rigours 
f the cat-o’-nine-tails has long held the attention, I will not say the benevolent, but 
he amused and ironic attention of French novelists. Guy de Maupassant in Bel-Ama, 
M. Abel Hermant in the Souvenirs de M. de Courpiére and in M. de Courpiére marté 
have been pleased to show him as a man of the world and even of the great world. 

_ The writer who forms the connection, so to speak, between these two types of the 
‘Montmartre novel is Charles-Louis Philippe, who died young, after accomplishing 
‘an abundant and individual body of work. He has more or less described his own life 
—hard and sad enough, with bright moments—in his novels, and Croquignole a little 
‘resembles those of which I have just been speaking. But in Bubu de Montparnasse, his first 
‘success, he simply presented the prostitutes and souteneurs he had known, and showed 
them in a light which was not merely picturesque but was also sentimental and 
pathetic, in which one sees the influence of the Russian novel, and particularly of 
Dostoievsky, who was the object of his greatest admiration in literature. ‘The rehabilita- 
tion of the prostitute was, after Victor Hugo (Marion Delorme and Les Misérables), 
as of the stock romantic themes. It should be noticed that the realists who lit up 


s much as they could the underside of life did not follow the romantics in this path. 
They studied the prostitute disinterestedly as a curious animal, but without attempting 
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to claim for her against society. This was Flaubert’sattitude in L’ Education Sentimentale, 
Zola’s in Nana, Edmond de Goncourt’s in La Fille Elisa, Daudet’s in Sapho. Charles- 
Louis Philippe returns here, beyond realism, to the romantic sentimentalism, but 
crossing it with a strain of Russian influence. 

But this novel of the underworld is only a part of Philippe’s work, and one can hardly 
connect with it what is perhaps his masterpiece, Marie Donadilia. Since the first 
year of the war a new form of the Montmartre novel has been produced by some young 
writers of the most delightful talent, Francis Careo, Pierre Mac-Orlan, André Salmon. 

These three names are to be found under the title of the same novel, which they have 
written in collaboration and which will give an idea of this last Montmartre novel. 
It is the story of two waifs in the streets of Paris, a boy and a girl—Bob and Bobette— 
who become naturally the one a souteneur, the other a prostitute. Madame Jeanne 
Landre has described their childhood in the first volume, M. Francis Careo continues 
the story in a volume devoted to their adolescence, and (while we wait for the last 
volume by M. André Salmon) M. Pierre Mac-Orlan has written in Bob dataillon- 
naire the story of the couple during the war, Bob at the front and Bobette in Paris. 
None of these volumes is indeed the masterpiece of its author, but the series describes 
in a curious fashion the resigned and natural destinies of the two waifs. 

There is, perhaps, something a little artificial in this conjunction of MM. Careo, 
Mac-Orlan, and Salmon, for each has a different notion of the novel, and their notions 
diverge in directions which are to a certain extent opposed. 

M. Careo follows a little the path opened up by Charles-Louis Philippe’s Bubu. 
He began, in the year preceding the war, with Fésus-la-Caille, a true and pure Mont- 
martre novel. Here we find all the sinister and ambiguous world which circulates 
round the Palmyra Bar and other places in the Boulevard Rochechouart and the 
Places Blanche and Pigalle. The novels which followed have been much of the same 
character and are placed in the same settings. M. Careo approaches his subject with 
curiosity and sympathy. He places himself naturally at the point of view of his 
characters and of their own psychology and code of morals. He speaks their language. 
It is even difficult for a foreigner to read his books since the conversations are written 
for the most part in that Parisian argot which changes every fifteen or twenty years 
and the words of which become unintelligible between one generation and the next, 
M. Careo is, at bottom, a sentimentalist and a sad one. He is also a writer of delicacy 
who-uses no emphasis but always half-tones and has the gift of style. 

M. Pierre Mac-Orlan, on the other hand, belongs to the fantastic school. He is 
connected with the sort of novel of which we have been speaking by his contribution 
to Bob et Bobette and by La Clique du Café Brebis, but he is above all a specialist in 
the novel of adventure, which he has conceived in an original fashion. M. Mac-Orlan’s 
novel of adventure, such as the Chant de I’ Equipage and La Béte Conquerante (to which 
he has added, in the same volume, the weaker Rire Faune), is always in part a humorous 
novel. It half rests (but only half) on a joking assumption and demands that the reader 
shall not take it altogether seriously. Its relation is much more with Swift than with Wells. 

M. André Salmon, who is known as an art critic, has just produced his most impor- 
tant work under the title La Négresse du Sacré-Caeur. When one remembers the 
crude white of the great monument which dominates the hill of Montmartre one is 
led to believe that M. Salmon wishes to give in his title an effect of dissonance like 
that produced by Manet’s Olympia, with its negress and its naked woman. M. Salmon 
has evidently undergone the influence of Guillaume Apollinaire and is, like M. Mac- 
Orlan, though in a different way, a member of the fantastic school. But he has contrived 
to give an extraordinary life to the characters and bizarre adventures which he has 
gathered together in this district. His book is indeed the latest form, and the most 
curious, of the Montmartre novel. 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Florence, October, 1920 


‘TALY, on the threshold of the sixth centenary of the death of her supreme 
poet, is acknowledged to be poor in poetry. Of few periods in the glorious 
annals of her literary history could this have been justifiably said. The title 
of Poet is still assigned, but rather in its etymological sense than as the diction- 

| ary defines it. Etymologically, of course, a poet is a maker, a creator—a 
statement, repeated almost too often in these days, which has developed, as in 
Claudel’s case, into an “ art poétique,” which is wholly different from what Horace 
‘meant by his Ars Poetica. 

__ The poet is a creator; so are all writers; and, to complete the syllogism aright, 
all writers are poets. Indeed, I durst not hope that our acquisition of this profound 
truth might be fruitful of inventions of genius in the field of letters. Our venerable 
Dante, who, among other things, was a famous medizval professor, recognised two 
categories of style—the Tragic and the Comic. Naturally too he distinguished between 
‘Prose and Poetry. He would never have catalogued Cicero as a poet in the same list 
with Virgil. Moderns may smile at the abstruse intellectual mechanics of the Middle 
“Ages, and boast the superiority of their own criticism, which has made a good end of 
literary genera and all arbitrary distinctions, including those between prose and 
poetry. 

4 Bu anyway, Dante, despite his antiquated classifications, wrote poetry in verse. 
“The moderns, with all the excellence of their zsthetic criticism, no longer do so. 
We do not say they cannot, because they answer with an ironic and gentle smile that 
‘they have no use for that worn-out mechanism. But they do not, and yet they call 
themselves poets. Especially do they so to distinguish themselves from “ the versifiers ”” 
—those poor deluded ones who, into the worn-out moulds of sonnet, terzet, etc., 
pour a shapeless mixture of borrowed ideas. Such men have certainly least right to 
‘the title ; a poet must be more than a mere pedant who makes a corrupt compound 
of d’Annunzio’s vocabulary and Pascoli’s ideas. But the word has gone forth that 
knowing how to write verse has nothing to do with being a poet. This principle being 
‘admitted, we are no longer astonished when we take upa book labelled Pages of Poetry, 
or so, to find its lines printed exactly like prose. And if we have followed the literary 
history of other countries in late years we can agree that after the dithyrambs of 
Whitman and Nietzsche, the free verse of Viélé-Griffin and Paul F ort, the lyrical 
periods of Péguy and Claudel, this point has been reached ; the distinguishing pauses 
in the flow of verse may be suppressed, and one can say of a page that it is poetry if 
‘only it has a certain rhythm—which, indeed, is a quality of all prose. 

_ However, unless you are willing to follow literally the etymological interpretation 
‘of the word poetry, which proves in the end rather inconvenient after centuries 
of different application, it is difficult to discover the poetry of the pages in question. 
We open an anthology of ‘‘ Poetry of to-day.” It proves to be a collection of odds and 
ends, written, whether prose or poetry we do not say lest we mislead, with good taste, 
cleverness in description, a richness of impressions which are frequently original, 
‘comment that is often brilliant, finished irony and humour. Can we call these things 
poetry ? Is “ poet ” the name for the authors of them ? ; ‘ Pit 
Certainly, had not the title inscribed on the cover graciously saved us from falling 
again into a dull, though ancient, conception of poetry, we would not have hesitated 
to baptize with the name of essayists all the able writers collected here, and to recognise 
a distant ancestry for them (if only they merited it !) in the author of the Essays of Ela. 
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But if the reader obstinately refuses to accept as genuine their title of poets, 
some questions can be put. As, for example, why are short stories, novels, and sketches 
so plentiful, and poems, on the other hand, so scarce ? A malign and superficial critic 
might advance as an hypothesis for it what explains nothing— Because poems are 
little read and novels and short stories are pillaged—for corroboration see what 
d’Annunzio has done. When he saw that poetry was of no use, he took up to write 
novels and plays. See what So-and-so has done ; instead of continuing to write plays 
he has sunk to cinematography.” These insinuations would only apply, if at all, to 
the huge crowd of those who make literature a means of livelihood ; and with them 
history is not concerned. 

But, then, why is the essay, often based on irony, the form preferred by the writer 
of to-day ? One could enumerate various causes. Futurism, which overthrew for a 
certain time the traditional conception of artistic values with its demolition of the 
past, and which, with its view of the poet as “‘ a contortionist of ideas ” (no new idea, 
but the last idea whelped by Romanticism), burst all the barriers of art and gave a 
free run to individual extravagance, after all sorts of odd experiments, like pyro- 
technical effusions of momentary colour, turned to the greyness of prose. One must 
also allow for the tumult of earthly passion aroused by the Great War ; to its continual 
appeal to reality and actuality in its days of conflict ; to the school of naked realism 
exhibited on its battlefields. One could also adduce the lassitude of a generation filled 
with bitter experience and knowledge, frustrated by the shipwreck of the ideals for 
which it strove ; by no religion or philosophy allured to gaze at the heavens, but 
sorrowfully bowed to the ground with grief and hopelessness. All these reasons 
together would give us but half an answer who remember that social conditions 
equally depressing do not in other ages forbid the florescence of genius. One can 
only say that our period is poor in genius, and not only in Italy. 

Apart from the essayists, some of whom are excellent, if we go in search of someone 
whom we may define as a poet in the old and usual acceptation of the term, we must 
go right back to Giovanni Pascoli. I do not mind Benedetto Croce’s denial of that 
virtue to him, but I cannot succeed in appreciating the verses of several contemporaries 
whom Croce extolls as if they had brought back the Muses to earth. Pascoli, indeed, 
has many defects. But what artist’s work has not its reverse as well as its obverse, like 
a medal ? Pascoli’s deep feeling for humanity sinks often enough to a whining homily, 
it may be ; but Croce too frequently condemns him for his characteristic traits, as 
Carducci once condemned Leopardi for his. Rather the nature of the philosopher of 
Naples is so violently antithetical to the poet’s that his profound antipathy to him is 
entirely pardonable. And Pascoli’s influence over the moderns is quite undeniable. 
He has not guided their ideas, perhaps, but certainly their style. 

D’Annunzio and Pascoli represent two opposed tendencies in all that concerns 

language. D’Annunzio prefers Latinism; and archaisms, and obviously, by doing so, 
he reassimilates Italian to the common fund of the Romance languages, and that 
together with the common inheritance of ideas, has given his works such a wide 
diffusion throughout France and the rest of Europe. And he himself has given evident 
proof of the ease with which he can pass from Italian to French composition. His 
vocabulary, in short, aims to enlarge the bounds of the Italian language and thereby 
to make it more accessible to a cultured European. 
The opposite is true of Pascolli. He avoids archaisms. He prefers dialect, and shows 
it even in poems which are inspired by the past like the Canzoni di Re Enzo. And it is 
interesting in this connection to compare that characteristic poem with such a one 
as d’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini, which is drawn from the same historical epoch. 
An abundance of dialect terms, by removing a poet’s language from that of literature, 
obviously makes a poet less known, especially abroad. How many Europeans are 
thrilled by Burns ? 
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But not only is Pascoli’s tendency continued by several writers of Tuscany to-day, 
but, moreover, the opera prima of Giovanni Papini himself—a collection of twenty 
poems in rhyme and twenty themes in prose—follows this path. The poems are 
written in a language which the author calls 


A wise and flexible Italian, enriched and starred with living words from all sources, 


but especially with dialect words or with brand-new ones minted by the author. It is 
maintained by Papini that every author has always sought to make his own vocabulary. 
So much is granted by all. But the new word or construction invented by a poet in 
the onrush of inspiration that cannot adapt itself to the established means—that is 
one thing. The Chinese puzzle of strange sounds and tortured syntax systematically 
constructed and employed for a plain and fundamentally simple statement—that is 
another thing. A “‘ distinguished and darkling ” poetry that only appeals to an 
aristocracy of I//uminati has existed at all times, from Lycophron to Mallarmé ; but 
its composition is more like a hobby than an art. Poetry ought to avoid the slovenliness 
of common speech, unwashen and maimed by daily drudgery. But when it adopts an 
incomprehensible gibberish it tumbles clean into the opposite fault. 

Concerning this relative exaggeration of language, Papini’s book is the foundation- 


_ stone of the poetry of to-morrow. He writes thus : 


a 


I believe that we shall reach a kind of Classicism ; a new kind that will not be founded 
on the old models and rules, but will inherit all the experiments, researches, and achieve- 
ments of the Romantics, Parnassians, Symbolists, and Futurists. Yet it will be in every 
respect Classical—I mean, an artistic method, bare, compact, extremely self-conscious ; 
constrained by discipline and subjected to beneficial restraints in order to win power and 
freedom in the highest degtee. 


- In this volume, meanwhile, he begins to reinstitute verse and rhyme: 


In writing this book I did not put in the rhymes of set purpose. ‘They came of themselves 
together with the rest. The longer I worked the more I became assured that this abused 
and praised thing, Rhyme, is like the idea of God. It is so necessary that, did it not exist, 
it would have to be invented. 


At the same time he makes an admission : 


Rhyming is often an unnatural and self-imposed effort. But is not all art unnatural 
(that is to say, a deliberate employment of the mental powers) and self-imposed ? 


ig I know not whether those illustrious authors whom we call classical would subscribe 


to this definition of art, but the discipline of self-control is a necessary element of 

artistic work, and it is what is especially referred to when the return to Classicism is 
reached. PH CE 

4 Poetry, which seems to have died through libertinism, will be born again together 

with the discipline which is self-determined freedom. 


MARIO PRAZ 
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SOME PRIVATE PRESSES 


I—THE ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS 


ACH of the private presses which were set up under the influence of that 
revival in printing which dates from the Kelmscott Press has its own special 
interest and individual excellence apart from, and sometimes even remote from, 
the features which all alike draw from the example presented in Morris’s 
own work. Each of them bears, as it ought to bear, the note which the personal 
taste and talent of its owner has stamped upon it. This is especially true of the books 
printed with such delicate charm by Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Pissarro at their Eragny Press. 


It is true that in 
which are common to 
and the Eragny books 
passes Mr. Pissarro’s. 
sarro’s woodcut bor- 
approaches those de- 
the rich and beautifu 
decoration. If Mr. 
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THE DESCENT OF ISHTAR 
& BY DIANA WHITE.& 


| Ritts legend of the Descent of 
Ishtar forms part of the twelve 
tablets of the famous «Deluge 
Series» found (in fragments) in the 
library of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh. 
The Seventh Tablet relates the jour, 
ney of Ishtar, Goddess of Love and 
Life, to the underworld in search 
of her husband, Tammuz; her de- 
tention there by Allat, Queen of the 
Dead; and thesubsequent interven- 
tion of the Great Gods to obtain her 
release, which is unwillingly con- 
ceded. The closing lines of the 
Tablet are so mutilated that their 
sense 1s obscure, but it seems prov 
bable that the Goddess was obliged 
to return to the Upper World with- 
out fulfilling her quest. The legend 
is of great antiquity, dating from 
some two thousand years before 


THE BROOK TYPE 
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the Kelmscott books 
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None of Mr. Pis- 
ders and initial letters 
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That charm comes from the way in which Mr. Pissarro has been able to give play 


to his own artistic genius in the printing and decoration of his books. The son of 
Camille Pissarro, the French impressionist painter, Mr. Lucien Pissarro is a painter 
himself, having learned that art from his father. He is an engraver, too ; and it was 
the revival of wood-engraving in England at the hands of Mr. Charles Ricketts and 
others that tempted him to leave his home at Eragny in Normandy and come to 
England, where he became naturalised. When, nearly a quarter of a century ago, he — 
began to print, he was able to blend the three arts in the making of his books in a way 
that has neither precedent nor parallel in the issues of any other press. You feel that 
Mr. Pissarro became a printer of books partly at least for the sake of the coloured 
engravings with which so many of them are illustrated. For wood-engravings apart 
from the printed pages of a book are apt to lie as flat and as limp as ivy without a wall. 
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The Eragny books are, nearly all of them, slender octavos or duodecimos or of a 
smaller size still ; and they give you the impression that any more bulky size could 
hardly be suited to such delicate and graceful workmanship. The only book of larger 
size which Mr, Pissarro has printed is the Areopagitica of Milton, which is a quarto. 
Whether in its decoration, or in the printing of its double-columned pages, or in its 
size and shape, it is not nearly so pleasing as the smaller and daintier books. 

The studied beauty which Mr. Pissarro has imparted to his books extends to every 
part and detail of them. The tinted Michallet boards in which most of them are 
bound are .themselves studies in delicate and harmonious tints. Lettered in gold ‘or 
silver, most of these covers are decorated with a series of “repeat’’ floral patterns, 
cut on wood and printed in two colours. The daisy, carnation, rose, winter jasmine, 
and verbena are some of the flowers which have been used in their decoration. 

Pleasant as are the covers, the printing, decoration, and illustration of the pages 
within afford even greater delight. The earlier issues of the Eragny Press were printed 
from the Vale type, designed by Mr. Charles Ricketts, with whom Mr. Pissarro 
became associated when he first came to live in England. He placed his type at his 
friend’s use when Mr. Pissarro first set up his press at Epping in 1896. The first book, 
indeed, was not printed from type at all, but from photographically-etched blocks, 


_ reproducing pages written by Mr. Pissarro’s hand in a character which anticipates 


some of the features of the Brook type, which he designed later. All his later books, 
printed between 1903 and 1914, were printed from the Brook type, which takes 
its name from the house at Hammersmith where Mr. and Mrs. Pissarro have their 
press. Like the types designed for the Kelmscott Press and most of the other private 
presses, it was cut by Mr. E. B. Prince. As to the character of the type, critics may 
find fault with individual letters ; but type must be judged by the appearance it 


. presents in the printed page ; and by that test it ranks, I think, as one of the best of 
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the founts designed for the private presses. It is less heavy in line than either Morris’s 
Golden type or the Vale type, and gives a lighter grace to the pages than either. The 
first book printed in the Brook type was the account of the Eragny Press by 
Mr. T. Sturge Moore, which contains also a bibliography of the books which 
Mr. Pissarro had printed in the Vale type. 

‘ The Eragny books draw their chief beauty less from the type than from the skill 
with which Mr. Pissarro, with Mrs. Pissarro as his colleague and helper, has arranged 


_ his pages and printed them, from his wood-engravings and their setting, and from his 


well-judged use of colour. Not confining himself to traditional red and black, he 
uses more delicate tints as well—sage-green, for instance, and grey, and even gold. 
The wood-engravings are printed in colours of their own, different from those of the 
text, but in entire harmony with them—chiefly terra-cotta, blue, and yellow. The com- 


bination of these last two gives the green tint which prevails in so many of the 
- engravings. The gold, used so freely and so successfully in the illustration and ornament 


of many of the later books, is printed from leaf, a difficult and delicate operation. 
Next month I propose to consider more in detail some of the issues of the 


E Press. 
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MR. GOUDY’S KENNERLEY TYPE 


N Book-Production Notes last month the size of Mr. Goudy’s Kennerley type 
in which he has printed his study of the Alphabet was wrongly described as 
12-point. It should have been 18-point. Messrs. Caslon issue their Kennerley type 
of the same size, but with certain modifications which are not improvements, on a 


- 14-point body. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 


THOMAS STURGE MOORE 


Verse and Drama 


THE VINEDRESSER, AND OTHER POEMS. At the Sign of the Unicorn. 1899. 
APHRODITE AGAINST ARTEMIS. At the Sign of the Unicorn. Igor. 
ABSALOM. A Chronicle Play in Three Acts. At the Sign of the Unicorn. 1903. 
THE CENTAUR’S BOOTY. Duckworth. 1903. 

DANAE. A Poem. Printed at the Ballantyne Press. Hacon & Ricketts. 1903. 
THE ROUT OF THE AMAZONS. Duckworth. 1903. 

THE GAZELLES, AND OTHER POEMS. Duckworth. 1904. 

PAN’S PROPHECY. Duckworth. 1go04. 

THESEUS, MEDEA, AND LYRICS. Duckworth. 1904. 

TO LEDA, AND OTHER ODES. Duckworth. 1904. 


A LITTLE SCHOOL. A Posy of Rhymes. Eragny Press. 1905. 
[Enlarged Edition. Grant Richards. 1917.] 
POEMS. Collected in one volume. Duckworth. 1906. 


{Contains: The Centaur’s Booty. The Rout of the Amazons. The Gazelles, and 
other Poems. Pan’s Prophecy. To Leda, and other Odes. Theseus, Medea, and Lyrics.] 


MARIAMNE. Duckworth. tg1r. 
A SICILIAN IDYLL, AND JUDITH. Duckworth. ror1. 
THE SEA IS KIND. Grant Richards. 1914. 


Prose 


THE CENTAUR. THE BACCHANTE. By Maurice de Guerin. Translated from 
pe French by ‘IT’. Sturge Moore. Printed at the Ballantyne Press. Hacon & Ricketts. 
1899. 

ALTDORFER. At the Sign of the Unicorn. 1go00. 

[No. 3 of “ The Artist’s Library,” edited by Laurence Binyon.] 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE ERAGNY PRESS, AND A 
NOTE ON THE RELATION OF THE PRINTED BOOK AS A WORK OF 
ART TO LIFE. A Bibliographical List of the Eragny Books, printed in the Vale 
type by Esther and Lucien Pissarro, on their press at Epping, Bedford Park, and The 
Brook, Chiswick, in the order in which they were issued. Eragny Press. 1903. 


ALBERT DURER. Duckworth. 1905. 

CORREGGIO. Duckworth. 1906. 

ART AND LIFE. Methuen. 1910, 

HARK TO THESE THREE: TALK ABOUT STYLE. Elkin Matthews. 1915. 
SOME SOLDIER POETS. Grant Richards. 1919. ; 
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THE POWERS OF THE AIR. Grant Richards. 1920. 


[He has Edited, Selected, or seen through the Press the following : The Vale Shakespeare ; 
The Passionate Pilgrim, by Shakespeare ; Sonnets, by the same ; Poems from Wordsworth ; 
_ The Little Engravings Series. 


___ [He has written an Introduction to. Albrecht Altdorfer (No. 1 of the Little Engravings 
_ Series).} 


___ [In his capacity as a wood-engraver he has illustrated many of the above works and 
_ also others.] 


, WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 
. Prose 


_ THE PURPLE LAND THAT ENGLAND LOST. Travels and Adventures in 
_ the Banda Oriental, South America. Sampson & Low. 2 vols. 1885. 


: ARGENTINE ORNITHOLOGY. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Birds of the 
_ Argentine Republic. By P. L. Sclater. With Notes on their Habits by W. H. Hudson. 
- &.H. Porter. 2 vols. 1888-89. 


§ THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. Chapman & Hall. 1892. 

4 BIRDS IN A VILLAGE. Chapman & Hall. 1893. 

4 IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. Chapman & Hall. 1893. 

S BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on Structure and Classification by E. E. Beddard. 
- Longmans, Green. 1895. : 

BIRDS IN LONDON. Longmans, Green. 1898. 

NATURE IN DOWNLAND. Longmans, Green. 1900. 
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BIRDS AND MAN. Longmans, Green. rgor. 


EL OMBU. Duckworth. 1902. 
L [Tales. In The Greenback Library.] 


_ HAMPSHIRE DAYS. Longmans, Green. 1903. 

GREEN MANSIONS. A Romance of the Tropical Forest. Duckworth. 1904. 

A LITTLE BOY LOST. Duckworth. 1905. 

A CRYSTAL AGE. Fisher Unwin. 1906. 

“THE LAND'S END. A Naturalist’s Impressions in West Cornwall. Hutchinson. 
~ 1908. 

SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. Duckworth. 1909. 

_ [A Re-issue of El Ombu, with a new title-page.] 


a 


AFOOT IN ENGLAND. Hutchinson. 1909. 


A SHEPHERD’S LIFE. Impressions of the South Wiltshire Downs. Methuen. 
~ igI0. 

a, 

‘ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS. Hutchinson. 1913. 

FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO: A HISTORY OF MY EARLY LIFE. 


Dent. 1918. 
“BIRDS IN TOWN AND VILLAGE. Dent. 1919. 


- 


‘THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST. Hodder & Stoughton. 1919. 
[He has written a Preface to The Great Deserts and Forests of North America. By 


P ..Fountain.] 
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CHRONICLES 
) DRAMA 


THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY (G. Martinez Sierra, 


English version by Helen and H. Granville Barker) .. Me ROYALTY 
THE RIGHT TO STRIKE (Ernest Hutchinson) .. = oi Lyric 
THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED (H. M. Harwood) Ae KINGSWAY 
THE CROSSING (Algernon Blackwood and Bertram Forsyth) . . COMEDY 
THE WHITE-HEADED BOY (Lennox Robinson) a .. AMBASSADORS 


SHAKESPEARE at the “‘ OLD Vic.” 


F one were to look for the best the theatre can give us short of the work of a 

dramatic poet of genius one would probably find it in such plays as The Romantic 

Young Lady, in which we have a comedy of manners not certainly of the first 

rank, but of a high order of urbane intelligence and skilful craftsmanship. ‘There 

is a mellow serenity and sympathetic tolerance in the older characters of this play 
which sets the key of the comedy, and it is a tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Granville Barker’s 
keen instinct that they secured in the production, and brought to the highest pitch 
possible, that refinement and polish which is the last bloom of an old civilisation 
and which gives such an indescribable charm to Dofia Barbarita—played with an 
exquisitely sure touch by Miss Mary Rorke—and to Maria Pepa, played no less rightly 
by Miss Barbara Gott. Nothing so much shows the producer’s skill as the casting 
of the minor parts. The producer who casts the major parts wrongly may be occasion- 
ally excused, for he may have taken a big leap in the dark, and unless that were done 
now and then great unknown talent might never emerge ; but it is in the details that 
he shows his mettle, and among the many details the casting of the minor characters 
is the most prominent. La Malaguefia (Miss Mira Kenham) and Don Juan de Medina 
(Mr. A. Scott-Gatty) are instances in point. How much of the perfect effect and 
indescribable charm of The Romantic Young Lady are due to these two parts being 
played and dressed not well but more than well—with that little extra command over 
theatrical technique which is virtuosity. Mr. Dennis Eadie and Miss Joyce Carey, 
again, could not be bettered. Mr. Eadie might be replaced more easily, perhaps, than 
Miss Carey, who has that genuine youthful freshness that is the one quality indis- 
pensable to the romantic young lady, Rosario. But Miss Carey is baffling. She has the 
youth and temperamental simplicity that is the birthright of youth, but she has also 
what seems to be an astonishing instinct for acting, for she acts as it is not the privilege 
of mere youth to do. The Romantic Young Lady is not to be missed ; it is a charming 
play, but it is produced and acted with such polish and refinement of art as to be 
_ extraordinarily stimulating, and it shows us how much London loses in not having a 
National Theatre, with Mr. Granville Barker at its head. 

To see The Right to Strike after The Romantic Young Lady is to plunge from 
virtuosity to mediocrity. Quite a number of the parts are well enough played. Ben 
Ormerod (Mr. Lauderdale Maitland), Walter Dewhurst, the Labour M.P. (Mr. Olaf 
Hytten), Sir Roger Pilkington (Mr. Bassett Roe), and Dr. Miller (Mr. E. Holman 
Clark) were in the hands of competent actors, and of the right actors ; but of most of 
the others the less said the better, except, indeed, for Mr. Leon-M. Lion, whose 
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Gordon Montague was excellent. The play itself is crude and very unequal, but it 

_has one or two effective scenes. It deals with a very complex and difficult political 

_ problem, and, though not so crude and so sententious as the average play of this kind, 

it is artificial, and is very much like two leading articles from Opposing newspapers 
put upon the stage, and we all know what they are worth—at least I hope we do. 

The Grain of Mustard Seed is a very curious play—one might almost say political 
essay. As contrasted with the leading articles of The Right to Strike, it represents 

what you might hear in an intelligent club (there are such things) ; that is to say its 
political wisdom is more cynical, more subtle, and more witty than your Press-play. 

It has a number of bright remarks which are fired off at intervals by the various 
_ characters without much effect on the situation. On the other hand, its political insight 
is astonishingly acute, and the Coalition-Liberal candidate’s chauffeur (admirably 
played by Mr Henry Caine) analyses his employer’s political programme with a 
ruthless insight worthy of a first-rate political pamphleteer like Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
_ Along with this goes a love-story, which failed to make any impression upon me or 
awaken a vestige of interest in spite of the fact that the girl’s part was played by 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, who has a strangely effective personality and power, and the 
man’s by Mr. Norman McKinnel, one of our most accomplished actors. The Grain of 
Mustard Seed is really an epigrammatic comedy on topical political affairs, and its 
shrewd thrusts at one of the most popular politicians of the day were taken by the 
audience with astonishing appreciation. 

The Crossing was an excellent lesson in stagecraft. It would have seemed in print 
an impossible play to produce with any effect, yet it is undeniable that the play was 
by no means ineffective on the stage. But I think Mr. Algernon Blackwood approaches 
the problem of expressing the mystery and poetry of life from the wrong end. He 
devises one set of characters who talk about beauty and fairies and the wind, and con- 
‘trasts them with another set who are materialists ; and, by what an opponent might 
with Irish exaggeration and truth describe as a dirty device, makes the materialists 
see their unworthiness, mend their ways, and be saved. But the creative artist (whether 
dramatist or poet) has to create not talk about beauty and the spirit, and this gigantic 
task Mr. Algernon Blackwood, not very surprisingly, avoids. He also makes no attempt 
to attract that huge, sentimental, uneducated public which follows the Rev. Vale 
Owen’s spiritualistic farrago, so that it is very strange that anyone could have believed 
for one moment that The Crossing had any hope of success. But Miss Marjorie Gordon 
_and, particularly, Mr. Herbert Marshall were worth seeing in the play. 

One of the principal successes in London at the moment is The White-headed Boy, 
a well-written, amusing comedy of Irish life, excellently well played by an Irish 
company, including Miss Maire O’Neill and Mr. Arthur Sinclair. The attraction 
of the play, apart from a good comedy theme, is that we are presented with vividly- 
drawn Irish types—‘“ characters ”’ in whose unfamiliar quaintness an English audience 
can revel. The Irish players are praised exceedingly for their acting, but I do not 
believe the acting in The White-headed Boy is half so consummate and polished as the 
‘acting in The Romantic Young Lady at the Royalty. The glamour of the brogue and 
‘the bewitching unfamiliarity of mannerism is apt to steal away our judgment. I am 
“arguing reasons for the play’s popularity with public and critics. For my own part, 
I was ever so slightly bored by The White-headed Boy, and would rather go a dozen 
times to The Romantic Young Lady than once to tt. , 

_ I had meant to write at length about the present Shakespeare season at the “‘ Old 
‘Vic.,” but I shall probably deal more fully with it later. Since the autumn season 
started Mr. Robert Alkins and the Vic. Shakespeare Company have given The Winter's 
Tale, The Merchant of Venice, and King John, and the next production will be As You 
Like It—the two latter plays running into November. I have seen the three pro- 
ductions, and they are in some respects better than those.of any previous season. 
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Mr. Ernest Milton gave a wonderfully fine performance as King John, and his 
Shylock in The Merchant of Venice was a subtler and finer reading of the part than 
that of Mr. Moscovitch at the Court Theatre. Miss Florence Saunders was a really 
admirable Portia, and her Constance and Paulina were sound and convincing. In 
Mr. Andrew Leigh, Mr. Frederick Harker, Mr. Wilfrid Walter, Mr. Maxwell Wray, 
Mr. Rupert Harvey, Mr. Austin Trevor, Miss Mary Sumner, and Miss Mary Barton 
the “ Old Vic.” has got together a really admirable company, and those who go to the 
‘“‘ Old Vic.” for the first time will be astonished at the general excellence of their 
Shakespearean productions, which are far better than what we are usually given in 
the West End. I must also say a word about the dressing, which seems to me—speaking 
from memory—to be a great advance on anything the “ Old Vic.’’ has done previously. 
It would be difficult to praise too highly the whole setting and dressing scheme of 
King fohn and The Merchant of Venice, or the smooth way in which the plays move 
to their conclusion without sacrificing the text. With The Beggars’ Opera at Hammer- 
smith and’ Shakespeare at the “ Old Vic.’’ London is at the moment comparatively 
rich in theatrical entertainment. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYHOUSES. By JosepH Quincey Apbams, Ph.D. 
Constable & Co. 21s. 


i ES this history of English theatres from the beginnings to the Restoration 
Dr. Adams, who is Assistant Professor of English Literature at Cornell University, 
collects the results of recent researches and presents us with a detailed account of 
all the famous Elizabethan playhouses, major and minor, from the first of all London 
theatres—erected by James Burbage at Holywell to the east of Finsbury Field and 
named “ The Theatre ”—to the last of the theatres built before the closing in 1642. 
Dr. Adams has written a book fascinating to the general reader as well as indispensable 
to the student, and not the least of its attractions is the number (48) of excellent 
illustrations. About the minor playhouses of the time he gives a mass of information 
which is not accessible elsewhere. 


W. J. TURNER 
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ae FINE ARTS 


FRENCH ART IN LONDON, 1919-1920 


OOKING back on the exhibitions held in the course of the last twelve months 
the first thing which strikes one’s attention is the large number of French 

Pictures which have been shown. The movement started with the exhibition 

of contemporary French paintings at the Mansard Gallery in August, 1919. 

This aroused a good deal of controversy, although nothing like the furore 

of the first Post-Impressionist Exhibition at the Grafton Galleries in rgt1. But 
it was definitely a success from the point of view of notoriety and also, I believe, 
financially. It came exactly at the right moment and took us at the height of our 
expectancy. For during the war we were naturally cut off from foreign art,* but 
absence and separation rather increased than diminished our interest and gave a 
certain play to the imagination. Current criticism and rumour supported and 
strengthened the tendency to enshrine our ideals in France, and criticism had a 
fairly easy task because there was little or no means of testing its statements. If an 
eminent critic declares often enough with great authority that in a certain distant 
and inaccessible country there is a marvellous artist who embodies certain principles 
which are the right principles and whose paintings are unsurpassed in power 
and intensity, gradually a myth will grow up round the painter and opposing schools 
of thought will build great controversies round this myth until the actual pictures, 
which only the eminent critic has seen, will be obscured and practically forgotten. 
But this will not be realised because for the disputants the myth will be identical with 
the pictures, and the myth, of course, is the body of principles proclaimed by the 
eminent critic. The latter has a magnificent advantage. If you dispute the principles 
he can immediately reply that you have not seen the pictures, and if nevertheless 
you go on disputing the principles he will take it for granted that you would not appre- 
ciate the pictures if you did see them. Something like this happened during the war 
and the interim period afterwards, until traffic in’ luxuries, such as pictures, was 
resumed. ‘The reputation of French painting had been elaborated into a most lively 
complex of ideals and arguments. Set high above all loomed the mysterious figure of 
Cezanne, but we were led to believe that he had several not unworthy successors, 
notably Picasso and Matisse, Derain and Vlaminck. And on a lower rung of the 
hierarchy, but immeasurably superior to contemporary English artists, were a number 


of cosmopolitan painters schooled in Paris whose names were not easily pronounced 


by the uninitiated. Some of Cezanne’s works had been seen in England in 1911, but 
at that time they were overshadowed by Van-Gogh and Gauguin. ‘The two latter had 
now been more or less brushed aside and Cezanne communed alone in the holy of 
holies, with the ultimate reality of pyramids and cubes and planes. No wonder that 
when it was rumoured that a small picture by Cezanne was actually on view at a 
suburban gallery there was a general curiosity to see it. There must also have been a 
general disappointment. For the atmosphere of the picture was reasonably mid- 
Victorian and the finished portions (it was a sketch of a head) were beautifully modelled 
in the traditional manner. The Mansard Gallery Exhibition did not include any 


* Mr. Robert Bridges criticises the use of the generic term “ art” as “ short ” for the 
pictorial and plastic arts (THE LoNpon MERcurY, Vol. II, p. 416). Logic is on his 
side, but can he suggest a substitute, 7.e., a single word ? It is not only modern journalism 
that is slipshod in this respect. Hazlitt published a volume on “* Art Criticism.”’ See also 
Charles Lamb, The Imaginative Faculty, and Ruskin, Passim. 
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Cezannes, but it gave a selection of works by prominent contemporary artists. 
Neither Picasso nor Matisse nor Derain were very well represented, and the honours 
of the exhibition seemed to fall to Modigliani and Vlaminck. The first three artists 
still remained shrouded in the mystery of highly eulogistic criticism,which could not be 
personally verified. Greater familiarity with the products of Vlaminck’s factory have 
lowered his prestige. But Modigliani has retained a firmer hold, and he has certainly 
moe individuality and solidity than Vlaminck. Although erratic, capricious, and 
spasmodic in some of his drawings and occasionally in his close-knit, sculpturesque 
paintings he attains a genuine delicate beauty which is absolutely alien to the Negro 
sculpture, by which he is superficially so much influenced. Modigliani died early in 
the year, aged thirty-five, when his career seemed to be just beginning. 

The Mansard Exhibition was followed by a collection of recent paintings by Matisse 
at the Leicester Galleries. It was exactly what was wanted, and again it was a consider- 
able success. There was evidently a boom in French art, and the rate of exchange 
appeared strongly to favour us, although it was up to the French to neutralise the 


difference by proportionately raising their prices. In the course of the year nearly » 


every gallery in London has had its show of modern and contemporary French paint- 
ings, and two new galleries have been set up in conjunction with Parisian dealers. 
One of them, the New Art Salon, has come to an untimely end. It was not very well 
situated, the arrangement of its pictures was extremely untidy and the selection was 
a bit indiscriminate. The general impression given was that of a small section of the 
Salon des Indepéndents (the prototype of the Allied Artists), which demands from 
the public both unusual tolerance and dogged persistence. The second, the Indepen- 
dent Gallery in Grafton Street, is produced with more understanding of the taste 
of the English public, and its pictures are chosen with greater discretion and judgment. 
We feel that we stand a chance here of seeing some of the best work that is being done 
in Paris instead of merely what the Paris dealers have been unable to sell. 

While the boom has inevitably flagged and we have had rather a surfeit of 
indifferent paintings, both by famous and lesser-known masters, our curiosity (to write 
down our motive) is by no means satisfied. Of Matisse we have been able to form 
our own opinion, but Picasso and Derain are still enigmatic, and there are several 
other artists whose names are mentioned with respect, but whose works are practically 
unknown over here ; for instance, Bonnard, Vuillard, Marquet. There have not been 
lacking examples of Picasso and also of Derain. But there has been nothing in my opinion 
to justify their reputations as the successors and equals of Cezanne, Renoir, and 
Pisarro. This is particularly the case with Picasso. We have been able to see numerous 
drawings by him, some early impressionist paintings, some later cubisms, and some 
etchings. The drawings are very skilful and sometimes apt; but they are often 
arbitrary and empty. The early paintings are sentimental and the etchings morbid. 
This is doubtless gross heresy, and still worse is it to say that the completest works 
of Picasso’s that I have seen are some satirical pen-drawings illustrating a story by 
André Salmon. It is reported that, in company with other French artists, Picasso is 
now a devotee of Ingres, although he continues at the same time his cubist studies. 
The explanation offered is that he has got something to say but is uncertain how to 
say it. Another explanation is, of course, possible ; but we rely on the promoters of 
the Independent Gallery to give us practical enlightenment. Whether they will be 
able to do so depends on the state of the English market. The tax recently imposed 
by the French Government on the export of pictures (the boom in French art was 
not confined to England) will send up still further prices which were already 
exorbitant. ’ 

But even more than the contemporary works we need a really representative exhibi- 
tion of the Modern French Classics. ‘This would enable us to get what is called a proper 
orientation. We want to see a large collection of paintings by Cezanne, Renoir, Manet , 
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Monet, Pisarro, Degas, Van-Gogh, Gauguin, and also by that curious figure the 
Douanier Rousseau. But I am not sanguine that this need will be satisfied. 


Ri CAs © NS 


‘THE BOOK OF KELLS. Described by Str Epwarp Sut.ivan, Bart., and illustratea 
with twenty-four plates in colour. Second edition. The Studio Ltd. 30s. net. 


ee BOOK OF KELLS sounds like an old fairy-tale : actually it is the illuminated 
~ text of the four Gospels which was used by the Monastery of Kells, in County 
Meath, in Ireland, and the present volume consists of twenty-four reproductions in 
colour of some of the most striking designs. There are not lacking reproductions in 
black-and-white, but one of the salient features of the designs is their beautifully 
fresh colour. That one appreciates this after looking at the present reproductions is 
a fair index of their success. It is all the greater pity that the volume is otherwise not 
very well produced. The paper is throughout of a cheap and coarse variety, and the 
greyish tint of the mountings is at the same time too obvious and too frigid a back- 
ground for the rosier tone of the illuminated text. Nevertheless the volume is quite 
worth the money : it is no small gain to possess something approaching a facsimile of 
these marvellous designs, whose charm is as inexhaustible as the fertility of the 
invention displayed in them. And Sir Edward Sullivan’s Introduction is full of 
interesting and suggestive information. 

The Book of Kells represents the highest development of Celtic illuminative art, 
concentrating in a wonderful richness of linear imagery all its leading motifs, some 
of which date back to times which for emphasis one calls immemorial. The actual 
date of the book is a subject of controversy : by some it is put at A.D. 600, by others, 
including Sir Edward Sullivan, at 800-goo. ‘There are signs of two artists having been 
at work on it, one a genius, the other a person of talent. The MS. is incomplete, and 
its original cover of gold, studded with precious stones, disappeared when the book 
was stolen from the monastery in 1006, to be rediscovered some months after buried 
in the ground and without its binding. When it was rebound, about one hundred 
years ago, the vandal of a binder “ trimmed ” the margins, snipping off part of the 
illuminations. 

While these illuminations are externally concerned with the text of the Gospels, 
they do not appear to me to have the slightest intrinsic connection with them. ‘They 
are thoroughly and delightfully pagan. ‘This is not a question of merit or demerit, 
simply of the fact of a difference. The Gospels are not humorous, that is not their 
purpose ; many of these designs, on the other hand, are instinct with an irresistible, 
impish humour, and where the impulse is more serious the inspiration is definitely 
pagan, although there is nothing in it that is hostile to, or incompatible with, that of 
Christianity. It calls forth descriptions such as “ labyrinth of ornaments,” “ baflling 
intricacy,” ‘“‘ creeping undulations of serpentine forms that writhe in artistic profusion.” 

_ Moreover it is a commonplace that the headpieces and figures of the saints are the one 
clumsy feature. The artist clearly had little interest in them ; Sir Edward Sullivan 
suggests that they are merely formal and heraldic. I bow to his superior knowledge, 
but it seems to me that one of their faults is that the artist hesitated between formalism 
and realism—for instance, the appalling child on the lap of the hair-lipped virgin, 
Fol. 7, v. But when it was a question of drawing gnomes doubled up with gleefulness, 
and little men twining about big coloured letters, and wonderful animals pursuing 
an endless hunt after each other’s geometrical extremities, the artist was in his true 


vein. The Book of Kells is, after all, partly a fairy-tale. 
% HOWARD HANNAY 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, WESTMINSTER 


AST month reference was made in these columns to the common demand 
for an analysis of the modern style of architecture, and an opinion was 
given that when style is defined by rules a lifeless architecture results. 

Evidence of this may be seen in many buildings, but the church of 

St. John in Smiths Square, Westminster, is a particularly good instance 

of a building where style rules the whole plan, construction, and the applied decorative 

features. The church was designed by Thomas Archer, M.P., and was built between 
the years 1721 and 1728 at the cost of £40,000. 

The desire for symmetry, which is a key to understanding the style of that day, 
is responsible for the rather childish arrangement of the towers, which have given 
the building a popular reputation for being ridiculous. But yet the church is deservedly 
appreciated and sometimes admired by architects. I suppose the feeling it creates 
in them is much like that which the scholarly prose from a book of the eighteenth 
century produces in the mind of a man of letters. One wonders at the excellence 
of the phrasing and the balance of the periods, which, together, show the learning 
and skill of the author, while they are not always a medium which conveys fine 
thinking to the reader. The plan is clever ; the principal entrances are on the north 
and south, and are formed under heavy porticoes which project from the sides of 
the wide nave and form with it a Greek cross. 

The towers are built as flanking abutments to the porticoes. The floor of the church 
is raised some seven or eight feet above the level of the street, and this extravagant 
method of impressing the public with the importance of the building is typical 
of the time. Perhaps the towers are the least satisfactory part of the design; they 
are essentially the product of style. Built circular on plan they have four columns 
standing outside the circle on the angles of the square base from which each tower 
springs. These columns would be better had they stood on square pedestals projecting 
from the main walls, and had the entablatures they carry been continuous with that 
which crowns the central drum rather than accidentally attached to it. They appear 
as though they had been taken from a child’s box of bricks and placed there as 
ornaments on a shelf. 

Again, the east and west elevations of the towers, where the spaces between the 
pilasters are filled by an arch and a circular opening, are stronger and finer than the 
long open slit that occupies a similar position on the north and south sides. The 
crowning lead cupolas that surmount them have not enough spread at the base ; 
there is little allowance for the foreshortening which occurs when they are seen 
from the ground. The church looks its best from the north end of North Street-—in 
fact, this is a striking view. 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF SMITHS* 
SQUARE 


O* the old houses in the square only those on the north side remain much as 
they were built, but they, together with those in the street adjoining, have 
been bought by the L.C.C. in connection with big improvement schemes for the 
district, and they are held on very short leases or under yearly agreements. 


ee ee ee eee 
* I have chosen the 1728 spelling ‘‘ Smiths Square,” not that put on the modern name- 
plate, “‘ Smith Square.” 
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The whole group should be preserved from further alteration as an interesting 
_ example of the town planning of the early eighteenth century, but one fears that unless 

public opinion is very strongly expressed new houses will take the place of the old. 

It is, however, a matter for congratulation that many of the new houses that have 

already been built in the neighbourhood are so excellent. In Smiths Square itself are 
three new buildings of exceptional quality : No. 11, by Mr. Detmar Blow ; No. 36, 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens ; and Thorney House, by Mr. Ernest Emerson. Comparison 
in this case is not odious, but instructive and interesting. Both Mr. Blow and Sir Edwin 
_ Lutyens have played up to the church, in that they have recognised the importance 
_ of the raised level of the church floor and marked it by a stone band in their houses. 
_ This is particularly worth notice, as few architects sufficiently consider their buildings 
in conjunction with others near by. 

All these houses owe a great deal to the good brickwork on the outer walls. The 
Lutyens house is undoubtedly the most distinguished, the most refined, and makes 
_ the most direct appeal of the three. The cornice he has given it is keener and bolder 
_ than that of the others and is without consoles or dentils. 

__ Mr. Blow’s house is a little over-designed.as it stands. It shows a great deal of know- 
ledge and skill ; it is a pleasure to examine it closely. I believe it was designed to be 

continuous right round the square, and had it been carried through the scale of the 
stonework would undoubtedly have been right, and the criticism made above would 
have proved unjustified. 

Thorney House, by Emerson, is less certain of itself than either of the other two. 
_ It is built with projecting brick coins, but they are not in scale with the house. They 
_ are, I think, too square—that is, not long enough where they should be long. Again, 
_ the cornice of this house is poor ; it looks as if it had been copied from that of a house 
_ that was lower and not placed among other buildings. The mouldings of this cornice 
are neither so bold or so refined as that of No. 36. Again, the front door of the house 
_ calls for notice in phrases that have become hackneyed by continual use. 

It would appear from the results that Lutyens and Blow had consulted together 
_about the right treatment of the square, and that the architect of Thorney House had 
_ attempted to catch their scheme without directly talking it over with them. — 

_ The other new building, No. 12, might be described as standard architecture. 
_ There is little about it that specially fits it for this square ; it looks as though it served 
_ its purpose adequately, and I refer to it here as nothing in its form or materials would 
_ lead one to suppose that its architect had got in touch with the other men at work in 
- the neighbourhood. There is too little mutual consideration among architects. 

_ In another district an instance to the point is the Office of the Woods and Forests 
in Whitehall. This is a comparatively small block for a Government office, and the 
_ site is hard by the War Office, which all the world knows is a poor affair. The designer 
* ‘has done right, I think, in making his work carry on the main lines of its neighbour, 
while he did better by omitting its most flagrant defects. It must have been tempting 
_ to him to start on quite new lines. ' 
The streets in the neighbourhood of Smiths Square are fortunate, for there is 
_ much good architecture there, both old and new. Without describing these works 
in detail, I would draw attention to a few among the number. St. John’s Institute in 
- 'Tufton Street, by Lutyens, is a fine work. It is good when considered as a facade 
_ drawn out on paper, but, in addition to this, the materials used and their treatment 
are thoroughly right, and the details could not be better. The upper stages of the 
q wall-face are set back a little from the building-line, and though this is a 
_ refinement that the layman hardly realises, it is an important factor in the success of 
4 ign. . z 

No Tatton Street, Mr. H. Percy Adams, 1902, is very good. ‘The doorway and 
window over have no prototype that I know of (I am open to correction). They are an 
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example of “original”? design that shows no effort after originality, no conscious 
search for some new thing. Owing to its site the house looks as though it might be 

loomy, but as far as the outside is concerned it is a building of worth, and one 
which should have an effect on current architecture. 

No.1 Dean Trench Street and No. 60 Tufton Street, by H. S. Goodhart Rendel, 
are worth close examination. Both are built with bricks of the usual size, which I hold 
to be sensible practice and good art; it rids the building of any suggestion of 
“ mock-old.” ; 

The architect seems to have allowed two themes to compete for mastery in the 
first-named of these two buildings. I feel he would have done better to have 
omitted the classic touch, particularly where it appears in his cornice. ‘The truest 
part of the work and the best to look at—indeed it is very pleasing—is the bay window 
which overhangs Tufton Street. This feature, together with the walling about it, is, 
to my mind, in the best modern style. It is not always just to blame an architect for 
all the faults of his buildings; in this case, as in those referred to above, instructions 
may have been given him by his client which have resulted in a confusion of ideas. 

Some day I will devote these pages, if. the Editor will let me, to advice to clients. 
I can assure them it is much needed. 

Other new houses in the Westminster District that I should write about had I 
more space are No. 52 Tufton Street, by Mr. Charles Spooner ; 8 Barton Street and 
No. 4 Cowley Street, both by Mr. Horace Field. 


* “% * * 3 * 


Those who, like myself, wish to know the name of the architect who has designed 
a building they admire will find with surprise that it is quite difficult to discover. 
It is not usual for architects to put their names on their work, but this custom should — 
be encouraged. The public are familiar with the names of painters and writers, and 
this fact helps to arouse interest in their works which, in its turn, tends to make for 
greater care in their productions. In the interests of the public, then, I should like to 
see this custom become a condition of membership of the R.I.B.A. 

Incidentally, I may confess that many of these notes are sketched out before I have 
the names of the architects who designed buildings to which they refer. It is quite 
exciting to find afterwards whose work I have been criticising. 


A. R. POWYS 
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© POEMS, 1901-1918. By WALTER DE LA Mare. Constable. Two volumes. 


275. 6d. 
COLLECTED POEMS. By Epwarp Tuomas. Selwyn & Blount. tos. 6d. 
A SONG OF LIFE AND OTHER POEMS. By W. H. Davis. Fifield. 5s. 


THE ey JAZZ AND OTHER POEMS. By Vacuet Linpsay. Bell. 


4S. 
OVER THE BRAZIER. By Ropert Graves. Second and Revised Edition 
Poetry Bookshop. 35. 


POEMS. By G. H. Luce. Macmillan. 53. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL VERSE, 1919-1920. With an Introduction by Joun Mase- 
FIELD. Heinemann. 3s. 6d 


A MISCELLANY OF AMERICAN POETRY, 1920. Harcourt, Bruce, & Howe, 


New York. 
MODERN BRITISH POETRY. Edited by L. UNTERMeyER. Harcourt, Bruce 
& Howe, New York. : 
THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With Illustrations by ABANINDRO 
NatH Tacore. Leopold Hill. xz1s. 6d. and 21s. 


T would be impossible to do justice here to the collected volumes of Mr. de la 
Mare’s work, which will be the subject of a separate article in a later number. 
The same thing applies to the final collection of Edward 'Thomas, who, after years 
of prolific authorship, found his true genius and its medium just before the beginning 
of the war that killed him. His book also demands a separate essay ; but I may take 
this opportunity of recommending it before turning to one or two-shorter volumes. 
Mr. Davies’s volume is his tenth, excluding the Collected Poems of 1916 and his 
two works in prose. Almost yearly he produces his small sheaf of lyrics, and if he never 
breaks new ground, the old never shows any sign of decreased richness, much less 
exhaustion. On the contrary, although his early books contained lyrics which he has 
never excelled, the average quality of his later poems is higher. A Song of Life is 
scarcely marred at all by the gaucheries which used to be scattered amongst his most 
beautiful work. The title-poem is a long composition explaining why he doesn’t 


write long compositions : 


I hear men say : “‘ This Davies has no depth. 
He writes of birds, of staring cows and sheep, 
And throws no light on deep eternal things——’”’ 
And would they have me talking in my sleep ? 


I say : “‘ Though many a man’s ideas of them 
Have made his name appear a shining star, * 
Yet Life and Death, Time and Eternity, 

Are still left dark, to wonder what they are.” 


He proceeds, consequently, to count once more the rosary of his delights. They are 


all familiar—the sunny cottage, the birds, trees, and sky ; the animals, the reminis- 


cences of the sea and the Colorado—to those who like Mr. Davies’s work, but they 
have an extraordinary freshness for him, and they always move him to new felicities 
of epithet and image. He may have written a hundred lyrics about spring, but this 


comes new to us: 


ak When leaves begin to show their heads, 


Before they reach their curly youth - 
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And birds in streams are coming north, 
With seas of music from the south ; 


Then—like a snail with horns outstretched— 
My senses feel the air around ; 

There’s not a move escapes my eyes, 

My ears are cocked to every sound. 


Till Nature to her greenest comes, 
And—with her may that blossoms white— 
Bursts her full bodice, and reveals 

Her fair white body in the light. 


Not everybody will like the last metaphor, but it illustrates a characteristic strain in 
him, and one of his points of contact with Herrick. Some resemblance, though much 
difference, may be seen in Love’s Caution, one of the most charming lyrics in the book: 


Tell them, when you are home again, 
How warm the air was now ; 
How silent were the birds and leaves, 
And of the moon’s full glow ; 
And how we saw afar 
A falling star : 
It was a tear of pure delight 
Ran down the face of Heaven this happy night. 


Our kisses are but love in flower, 
Until that greater time 
When, gathering strength, those flowers take wing, 
And Love can reach his prime. 
And now, my heart’s delight, 
Good night, good night ; 
Give me the last sweet kiss— 
But do not breathe at home one word of this ! 


Oh Sweet Content and A Child’s Pet are, in their way, perfect ; the latter, the story 
of a tame sheep amid the sick thousands on an Atlantic boat, could have been told as 
well by nobody else. Mr. Davies is completely sincere ; he succeeds because he does 
not hesitate where he who hesitated would be lost : 


So every time we passed it by, 
Sailing to England’s slaughter-house, 

Eight ragged sheep-men—tramps and thieves— 
Would stroke that sheep’s black nose. 


‘“ My song, that’s bird-like in its kind,” is Mr. Davies’s description of his own work : 
Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s reminds one more of a brass band, sometimes, avowedly, of 
a Salvation Army brass band. He is seldom successful when merely meditative ; 
his typical poems are highly emotional incantations in torrential metres. They are 
deliberately made for recitation, and nobody who has not heard them well recited, 
by the author or another, can realise their full force : they gain from recitation pre- 
cisely as good dramatic writing gains from acting. The preliminary note to The 
Daniel fazz (which is inspired by negro camp-meeting sermons) is : “ Let the leader 
train the audience to roar like lions, and to join in the refrain ‘ Go chain the lions 
down’ ”’ before he begins to lead them in this jazz, and throughout there are directions 
such as “ With a touch of Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” It comes off. In this poem 
there is little more than the exhilaration of rhythm and humour. In The Congo 
there is far more. It gives an elaborate picture of the negro soul, and the descriptive 
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portions, slight as they are, convey with remarkable strength (when properly spoken) 
the atmosphere of negro festivity, of African savagery, and of tropical devil-haunted 
darkness. It begins : 


Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 

Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 

Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table, 
Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a broom, 
Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, BooM, 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom, 
THEN I had religion, THEN I had a vision. 

I could not turn from their revel in derision. 

THEN I SAW THE CONGO, CREEPING THROUGH THE BLACK, 
CUTTING THROUGH THE FOREST WITH A GOLDEN TRACK. 


Wie te ye ee 
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_ _ Ina voice like “ wind in the chimney ” the speaker talks of hangings, stealings, and 
_ burnings, and King Leopold, and a warning through the forest at night : 


v Be careful what you do, 
GZ Or Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo, 
se And all the other 
i Gods of the Congo, 
ee Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you. 
a Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you. 
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_ But between his blarings and his wails he speaks often in a voice of great tenderness : 
_ the din subsides and the rhythm softens. Old memory always makes of Mr. Lindsay 
a quiet and tender poet, and the end of Bryan! Bryan ! a very living and kaleidoscopic 
_ poem, is profoundly affecting—which cannot often be said of poems dealing with 
named persons of our own time. Mr. Lindsay is often diffuse, inexact and obscure : 
_ but he has a strain of natural genius. 

There is a remarkably good poem by Mr. Lindsay in A Miscellany of American 
Poetry, 1919, and good work also by Conrad Aiken and Robert Frost, the recent work 
_ of both of whom may be commended to British readers. Eight other poets are repre- 
_ sented, and even the mediocre work shows how much healthier American verse is 
- now than it was ten years ago, although some of the writers seem to be satisfied if 
they have produced a series of arresting prose statements. This collection is worth 
attention here; the British anthology, issued by the same publishers, contains many 
good things (mostly well-known here), but is marred by its promiscuity. Eight poets, 
some of them very feeble, are represented: but it will serve a useful purpose in 
America. The Anthology of Public Schaol Verse, 1919-1920, to which Mr. Masefield 
_ contributes an Introduction, is more curious than it is likely to be useful. The contents, 
written by boys at fifteen schools, reach a level as made verses, betray wide reading, 
and here and there a touch of genuine feeling and imagination. But they could not 
_ be expected to be of permanent value, and the question is whether it is not an unwise 
~ thing to give them this publicity. Let boys be encouraged to write verse ; even those 
_ who soon stop may have gained something by the exercise. But to publish immature 
' work (better though it may be than most of us could have done—or did—at school) 
' may surely tend to make some boys at least too easily satisfied, and may discourage 
in them the habit of discrimination between what is real and what is assumed in 
themselves. The best of them may regret later on that their boyish compositions 
_ should have been perpetuated. One remembers Uncle 'Toby’s remark—I don’t mean 
_ to apply it unkindly here—about the early work of the learned Lipstus. J.C. S. 
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THEY WENT. By Norman Douctas. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
FORGOTTEN REALMS. By Bonun Lyncu. Collins. 9s. 
THE AMOROUS CHEAT. By Basi, CretcHTon. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
CALIBAN. By W. L. Georcr. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
THE WIDOW’S CRUSE. By HamiLTon FyFe. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 

A TALE THAT IS TOLD. By Freperick Niven. Collins. 9s. 

VAN ZANTEN’S HAPPY DAYS. By Lauripo Bruun. Gyldendal. 7s. 6d. 
A GIFT OF THE DUSK. By R.O. Prowse. Collins. 9s. 

LADY LILITH. By SrepHen McKenna. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 

QUIET INTERIOR. By E. B. C. Jones. Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. net. 


[The above volumes are to be taken as being recommended on the ground that they are good 
of their kinds, unless it is otherwise stated below.| 


4 fies most serious obstacle in the way of an appreciation of Mr. Norman Douglas’s 
new novel is the recollection of his preceding work. They Went is a good book, 
a book to be grateful for. It is also patently by the author of South Wind : it is written 
from the same angle of view and with an equal grace. But into South Wind Mr. Douglas 
poured many treasures and then many treasures again, rammed them down and filled 
up the measure. It came into the world not only with its own vivacity and wit, but with 
the assured demeanour of a ripe masterpiece, with solidity and dignity and force 
undiminished by its constant gaiety and lightness. They Went is a much slighter 
and more fragile affair—a fairy-tale, an improvisation, compared with the book with 
which, in one’s unjust disappointment, it is impossible to avoid comparing it. But it — 
is in itself a tale of surprising attractiveness and strangeness. The myth of the city 
built on the flats, precariously protected from the sea, with the old king, who grows 
‘‘ military ”’ after dinner, and the serenely pagan princess unrolls with strange glints 
of wit and beauty in its texture. Mr. Douglas has been likened (and the half-fantastic, 
half-ironic spirit of this book does indeed suggest it) to M. Anatole France. But the 
comparison, besides being unjust to an author who ought not to be defined in terms 
of another, is not very exact. he two writers resemble one another as a skilled swords- 
man resembles a skilled boxer. The degree of technical accomplishment is the same — 
in each, and is in both cases equally delightful to watch ; but each can do something 
which the other cannot. M. France has his lightning-thrusts which kill with a wound 
no greater round than a needle’s. Mr. Douglas has a tranquil, indifferent brutality — 
of thought, which may be compared to M. France’s ironic detachment but must not _ 
be likened to it, which is something peculiar to himself and which gives body and 
weight to his work. M. France, one often feels, pities his persons. It is doubtful whether 
Mr. Douglas ever does so. He stands apart and amused, knowing too much ever to 
enter, even by a projection of his sympathies, into these bitter and ridiculous contests. 
These things were true of South Wind : they could be proved again from They Went. 
But to say that the new book is not as good as the old is only to say that Mr. Douglas 
has not produced a second classic. 

In Forgotten Realms Mr. Lynch has once again devoted a book to a single discovery. 
His last novel described a discovery made by one person about another : this describes 
the discovery made by its principal character of the forces and influences, hidden 
and obscurely working, which have made him what he is. It is not a difficult book to 
read, because Mr. Lynch, whose power of expression has steadily improved, describes 
each detail as definitely and lucidly as possible. It is not, on the other hand, an easy 
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book to understand. Philip Gage’s search for the secret of his own personality was for 
_ him a baffling and tortuous adventure ; and it cannot be less for the reader. But its 
difficulties are due neither to wilfulness nor to clumsiness. They are such as draw on 
the enquiring mind, forcing it to follow, as eager and alert as it can make itself, in the 
belief that a chase so conducted will probably end in a definite result. With Mr. Lynch’s 
_ solution the reader is half-baffled again. Philip Gage sets out to walk straight before 
_ him, because the last remnants of youth are restless in his mind, because he is uneasy 
_ and does not know the reason. As he walks strangely exciting hints come to him, 
some out of encounters, some out of memory, until at last all the pieces of the puzzle 
fall into place and make a pattern for him. But, as it is a spiritual problem, so the 
_ solution of it is spiritual, hardly to be given in terms of fact ; and the test of the book, 
I think, is that the reader feels the solution satisfying, rather than represents it to 
_ himself concretely. The whole is a curious exploration into unknown and shadowy 
_ parts of the mind, the more curious and, since it is successful, the more excellent 
in that none of the persons or the incidents is anything but quite ordinary. It is 
_ interesting, from another point of view, for the technical skill which has gone to its 
- composition. Mr. Lynch is one of the few younger novelists who have been able to 
learn from Henry James something about the form of the novel, without learning 
_ other things and more than is strictly good for them. 
__ Mr. Basil Creighton is perhaps cleverer than Mr. Lynch. He has certainly made his 
_ book at least as difficult to understand ; but he has not made it as easy to read, and 
it is doubtful whether its subject is equally worth so much trouble. A young man is 
_ attracted by a girl in a restaurant. She encourages him to mistake her profession, 
fails (it appears to be suggested for want of courage) to undeceive him, and allows 
- him to spend the night with her. He wishes the liaison to continue : she is not sure 
_ (apparently) whether she wishes it or not. He haunts her, and at last, in anger, she tells 
_ him the truth. Mr. Creighton has obvious difficulties here and there in his narrative, 
_ not the least of which is to make it seem credible ; and he moves with delicacy and 
_ subtlety so excessive that it is sometimes positively impossible to make out what is 
happening. But, this objection aside, it is hard to overlook the, at best, freakish 
_accidentalness, at worst, mere incredibility of the mainspring of the action ; and it 
‘is hard to believe that Edward and V., even if they exist, are of great importance. 
Mr. Creighton has any amount of talents ; but I believe he has misspent them on this 
elaborately curious arabesque. 
Mr. W. L. George has written novels on many topics, on the English character, 
on the war and what not, being one of those novelists whose books are based on 
“topics ” rather than on ideas, emotions, situations, or persons. His present book deals 
‘with the modern Press and depicts with singularly uninventiveness such a career of 
a great newspaper proprietor as has long been familiar to us all both in satire and in 
fact. On this subject Mr. George has nothing new or interesting to say that is in the | 
least relevant. He adds to it only his own peculiar brand of “ sex interest.” Richard, 
afterwards Lord, Bulmer begins by a paper full of scrappy and vulgar articles called 
_ Zip. He goes the usual course, has a popular daily, buys a decaying paper of great 
_ traditions (only, Mr. George is careful to inform us,a few years younger than the Times, 
“which had just been acquired by Lord Northcliffe) from its puzzle-headed, gentle- 
; manly, hereditary owner. During the war he engineers a campaign against Lord 
Immingham on the ground of that great soldier’s failure to provide the Army with 
_ machine-guns. His one original, but rather too farcical, effort is to fit out his own 
submarine and blow up a German ship with it. On to this narrative Mr. George 
_ pastes, as though he had taken it from another pot, standing labelled and ready, an 
account of Bulmer’s love-affairs, which bear a distinct resemblance to the love-affairs 
of others among Mr. George’s heroes. They seem to be introduced here for their 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


~ A PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF REFORM. By Percy ByssHe Suriiey. Milford. 
7s. 6d. 

NATURALISM IN ENGLISH POETRY. By Sroprorp A. Brooke. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S FIGHT WITH THE PIRATES. By A. W. Pottarp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

SOME SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ALLUSIONS TO SHAKESPEARE AND 
HIS WORKS. Dobell. 3s. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF KING JOHN. [The Variorum Shakespeare.| 
Edited by H. H. Furness. Lippincott. 255. 

NORWEGIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE: ENGLISH ACCOUNTS AND 
VIEWS. By C. B. Burcuarpt. Milford. tos. 6d. 


ie has surprised many people besides Shelleians that any work of Shelley’s should 
remain unprinted for a century. For my part I have not been conscious of any 
unusual thrill. At times I feel distinctly puzzled that any work worth the name 
ever emerges in print at all. My attention was drawn, for example, to a letter written 
five-and-twenty years ago by the discoverer of two sturdy volumes in Coleridge’s 
handwriting, being in fact his Highgate monumentum, the Introduction to Logic. The 
relic was submitted to all the official authorities at a great university ; not a funeral 
note, however, was heard from one of them : perhaps it was the silence of the faithful 
valet, but it resembled rather that of the sleeping cat. Where the manuscript is now, 
whether it will ever be published, are difficult questions. But there is one consoling 
reflection. When a large manuscript of Coleridge’s is flung up from the devil’s punch- 
bowl of book sales it is such a graceless lump as an Introduction to Logic; now, 
Mr. T. W. Rolleston brings forward a small vellum-covered notebook of Shelley’s, 
containing the unique Philosophical View of Reform. Why is this consoling ? Simply 
because we feel that there are no more Mariners or Witches of Atlas 


Wandering about alone and silently. 


The Philosophical View is not inaptly described by Shelley himself in a letter to 
Hunt: “ It is boldly but temperately written, and, I think, readable. It is intended 
for a kind of standard book for the philosophical reformers, politically considered 
like Jeremy Bentham’s, something, and perhaps more systematic.’’ Looking at the 
actual condition of England, and in a professional way at the world from China to 
Peru, Shelley is not mistaken in believing that change must come in England ; and 
having brought the philosophical reformer to this first view, he proceeds to ask 
(contriving in between to clout Mr. Malthus for “ his hardened insolence ’’) : “ What 
is the reform that we desire?” As preliminaries to that reform he immediately 
propounds a method for abolishing the National Debt: “The property of the rich 
is mortgaged : to use the language of the law, let the mortgagee foreclose ”—and the 
dangers of revolution in place of reform. 

And here Shelley, having had little chance to apply the lash without rocking his 
modest boat since the Malthus interlude, cannot resist a violent temptation. Feeling 
with Keats that redcoats and poppies are on a level for pert uselessness, and more, 
he rounds off his anti-revolution argument with this : “ [A soldier] is more degraded 
than a murderer ; he is like the bloody knife which has stabbed and feels not: a 
murderer we may abhor and despise ; a soldier is by profession beyond abhorrence. 
and below contempt.” And it was only a few paragraphs since that he was dreamin 
of a land fit for heroes to live in, while “ our ships manned by sailors, well-paid and 
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well-clothed, might have kept watch round this glorious island ” What on earth 
would Shelley have made of a marine ? We detect in his toleration of sailors and in 
his proposed disbandment of the land forces a right little, tight little island attitude ; 
his vision, so immeasurable on another plane, did not here comprehend the possibility 
of flat bottoms getting over in darkness. Indeed, of international problems he shows 
no grasp at all. But we need not pursue his politics any further ; we are glad to have 
this beautifully edited addition to our picture of himself. It is perhaps more 
characteristic of his politics that he gave five pounds to Hone’s subscription. 

The manuscript of the Philosophical View was for many years in the hands of 
Stopford Brooke ; another manuscript from the pen of Brooke himself has appeared 
in print. It is not obvious what he meant by naturalism ; but, roughly, he appears to 
believe this, subtract Pope from Wordsworth and the answer is Naturalism. If he 
meant the love of Nature, as some passages tend to show, we may still ask him exactly 
what he means ; for to my taste Pope had forgotten more about the country than 
Brooke ever knew. How did Brooke himself look at the country ? “‘ The scenery of 
Grasmere is full of tender little events, little impressions made by miniature scenes, a 
single flower at the root of a tree, a brown bird drinking from a pool, a group of juniper 
_ that throws a shadow on the moors, a solitary cry from a lost sheep, a thousand little 
_ events among the greatnesses of Nature.” “ There is no river stiller than the Ouse— 
almost full to the edge of its low banks and whispering reeds, moving slowly but with 
silent swirls which speak of monotonous but continual life in its waters, gentle, 
unimpassioned, quiet even in flood, content to be with its own fields, its drooping 
willows, its feeding cattle and its quiet sky.” Is this the man to laugh at Pope’s ferme 
ornée ? 

And just as Stopford Brooke’s knowledge of Nature is a haze barely distinguishable 
from Egyptian darkness, so he betrays no burning discontent in literary research, 
satisfying himself with the names which tower up in the track of literary criticism, 
and if ever endeavouring to convey something of the by-ways, proving that he knows 
nothing of them. He mentions “ Robert Bloomfield,” for instance, as the only poet 
of Nature who described her for her own sake, between Thomson and Wordsworth. 
In the first place, the Lyrical Ballads were published in September, 1798, the Farmer’s 
Boy in March, 1800 ; in the second, the Farmer’s Boy deals very largely with what 
Bloomfield says it does, a farmer’s boy (unless he is merely a natural object) ; third, 
what has happened to Chatterton, or, if by-ways are wanted, to John Sang har s 
once popular Pastorals or the modest water-colours of the Wartons? I content 
__ myself with the instance, and pass to a mention of other grievances which have to be 
_ set against Stopford Brooke’s admirable attempts to interpret Shelley’s interpretation 
of Christianity or Byron’s acting. Coleridge is away, Keats is away ; and in a series 
of lectures on Naturalism (for such these papers originally were) the omissions were 
singularly dangerous. There are studies of night skies in Anima Poete of the eee 
masterly kind and simply arising from their own particular glory, if there veg ae ing 
in Coleridge’s poems of pure naturalism. And Keats ? “ Keats cares only for ee 
and he seeks it only in the past, in the loveliness of Greece, in the romance of the 
_ Middle Ages.”’ Overboard with Autumn, Fancy, and Nightingale. ee. 

Critical work of a less slipshod style is not wanting, although perhaps, w ae e 
generation of Stopford Brooke waxed eloquent to excess, ety ae ee 
is curt and grudging ; not that American research fails to impress us with 1 ae 
but impassioned criticism becomes rarer. Yet, if the error exists, we are conten f 
let posterity dislike it. A good deal has already been said Ae er a ie ms 
the matter of his genius can safely be left to Coleridge, Haz ithe amb, a e 
theatre ; if anyone doubts it, they need only turn to the superhuman tole eae eh 
of Mr. H. H. Furness, now nearing its completion. If this edition has omitted any 
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known opinion or epexegesis of the slightest value, except possibly some continental 
criticism, it is only another illustration of human limits; but prefers to think it 
superhuman. The plan of the work may bear reprinting once again : “ Tn this Edition 
the attempt is made to give, in the shape of TEXTUAL NOTES, on the same page 
with the Text [which is that of the first Folio of 1623], all the VARIOUS READINGS 
. . . from the Second Folio down to the latest critical edition of the play ; then, as 
COMMENTARY, follow the Notes which the Editor has thought worthy of insertion, 
not only for the purpose of elucidating the text, but at times as illustrations of the 
History of Shakespearean criticism. In the APPENDIX will be found criticisms and 
discussions which, on the score of length, could not be conveniently included in the 
Commentary.” The plan, in the case of King Fohn, results in a tall volume of over 
seven hundred pages. Yet, while criticism appears to have brought itself to a standstill, 
there is yet the chance of successful research ; and one need little more than refer to 
the reprint of Mr. Pollard’s famous contribution in that quarter, Shakespeare’s Fight 
with the Pirates. His quotation in point from his own Richard IT is irresistible : “ In 
the Folio it is printed, quite shamelessly : 


By this Leeke, I will most horribly revenge I eate and eate I sweare. 


. . . While I was pondering this section chance brought to me, at second hand, a 
delightful piece of Shakespearean punctuation of an opposite kind, in Mr. Anstey’s 
Voces Populi. A Hyde Park orator is giving his views on ministerial shortcomings, and 
by printing his observations as : 
The present Government Har. The most Abandoned ! The most Degraded ! The most 
Cowardly ! The most Debased ! The most Ber-lud-thirsty ! Set. Of Sneakin’ Ruffians. 
That hever disgraced the Title. Of so-called Yumanity. 


Mr. Anstey not only tells us exactly what his orator said, but exactly how he said it. 
Here, in fact, we have the First Folio punctuation in a nutshell, emphasis, capitals 
and all.” It is in this excellent spirit that Mr. Pollard stands up with Shakespeare to 
fight the pirates : and he convinces me, at any rate, that the old catch “ stolne and 
surreptitious ” is a catch and almost shows us Shakespeare putting in his colons and 
scribbling in his afterthoughts. 

There is much to instruct and divert in the pamphlet of Shakespearean gleanings 
published by Messrs. Dobell. We must admire the doughty gentleman who 
thought himself safe from the dull critics of 1685 by producing these warrantable 
verses : 

For scattered o’er the Bottom of the Deep . . . 
Lay Anchors, Helmets, shatter’d Bones, 
Lay Heaps of Jewels, and unvalued Stones ; 
Some were lodg’d in Dead Men’s Skulls, 
And in the self-same Holes, 
Where Eyes of old did dwell with their enlivening Beams, 
There were hid reflecting Gems. 
Someone remarked lately that he would not care to be the Prince of Wales. Nor 
Shakespeare either. 

One can do no more, by way of Finis, than announce the magnificent study of 
English interest in Norwegian life and letters which Mr. Burchardt gives us. Beauti- 
fully clear, impartial, ample in the sense that he really has explored our literature 
and thoroughly documented, this book is an event. There is, of course, much conceme 
ing Mr. Gosse, whose blame for inaccuracies is allowed to belittle somewhat his 
very definite standing as pioneer. One would wish, too, to have had some tribute to 


mad es as by no means unimportant in the acclimatisation here of Bjérnson 
and Ibsen. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR. By Lr.-Cot. C. A. REPINGTON. Constable. 
‘Two volumes. 42s. net. 


OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS. By E. F. Benson. Cassell. 16s. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF LEO NICOLAYEVITCH TOLSTOI. By Maxim 
Gorky. Hogarth Press. 5s. net. 


I ARISE from the conscientious perusal of Colonel Repington’s The First World 
War as nearly a conscientious objector as may be. The very title of this absorbing 
_ book warns you of what its author anticipates. To put the thing beyond a doubt, 
_ he accounts for it in this manner : 
I saw Major Johnstone, the Harvard Professor, who is here to lay the bases of American 
history. We discussed the right name of the War. I said that we called it now The War, 
but that this could not last. The Napoleonic War was The Great War. To call it The 
German War was too much flattery for the Boche. I suggested The World War as a shade 
better title, and finally we mutually agreed to call it The First World War in order to 
prevent the millennium folk from forgetting that the history of the world was the history 
of war. 
That is a highly disputable proposition ; and as to the prophecy involved, luckily 
_ neither he nor I will be here to learn whether he is right. Without trenching upon 
_ politics, which are not envisaged here, this much may be said, that if the supply of 
Colonel Repingtons holds out there will be a second World War ; but that is all, 
because, after that, there will not be a world left in which to wage any more of them. 
The Colonel is a professional soldier of the most explicit kind. As man of the world 
he seems to belong rather to the eighteenth century (when society was a family party) 
than to this one; as a soldier he is as modern as you need. War is his affair. 
War is his oyster. He has followed it with distinction, and can now judge it 
with severity. One cannot sufficiently admire his handling and scope. From 
beginning to end he has the whole monstrous economy of ethnic murder under 
his eye. Nothing escapes him, from Basra to Buenos Aires. No arm comes amiss 
to him: the strategy of the air, the tactics of the submarine, the conduct of 
poison-gas, the theory of blockade—to the unscientific mind he appears omniscient, 
armipotent ; to the experts, judging by what his diaries reveal, he was no less 
momentous. The Germans, he tells us, read no English articles but his—but 
one would like Mr. Belloc’s opinion ; as for the French, a French count, we read, 
_- who had been Ambassador at Constantinople, ‘‘ was very flattering about my work 
and its influence all over Europe.” No doubt he was. That was when the Colonel 
“lunched with Lady Cunard.” Then the English—but we know something about 
the English. Our politicians paid him the sincere flattery of a police-court prosecution. 
Colonel Repington had had the soldier’s general opinion of politics and was patriot 
enough to declare it. To say more would be to enter the debatable land, and that’s 
~ unnecessary here. Being myself just so much of a politician as becomes a man who 
hath had losses, I have been absorbed in this exhaustive account of his works and 
days ; and in that capacity also I must be allowed to say that I prefer his works to his 
days, and, in most capacities, his days to his nights. There are very few diaries in the 
_ world like Colonel Repington’s ; indeed, I can remember but one, Charles Greville’s, 
_ which was not published until the diarist had been dead nine years. ‘That makes a 
good deal of difference. I can admire Colonel Repington’s employment of his leisure, 
Bc. lish the salt, both the Attic and the Gallic, of his tales, so well that it is hard to 
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prevent myself from quoting. But his unreserve fills me with wonder. He hides very 
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few names indeed ; he is indifferent to age, sex, or station ; for anything that I know 
all the personages whom he so easily handles are alive at this hour. Perhaps they don’t 
mind ; and if they do not, and he does nof, I cannot think that I need either. In fact, 
I don’t. Nevertheless, when I say that—in the words of a great Master of ‘Trinity— 
“« the less he surprises the more he charms,” for “ surprises ” in the text I would read 
‘« shocks.”” Colonel Repington does occasionally shock—not by what he does or says, 
but by a discrepancy, sometimes glaring, between his professional employment and 
his spiritual relaxation. He is conscious of it himself. In December, 1916, he records 
as follows : 

Sat on the Tribunal all the afternoon. Horrible process of sending fathers of families 
into the Army. Then to the Ritz, half an hour late, to dine with Lady Strafford’s party 
for the Italian Day. We were a large party, and had a huge round table in the centre of 
the room. Lady Herbert, the Laverys. . . . The contrast between the afternoon and the 
evening made me sad. Found myself between the two prettiest women of the party. 
. . . Afterwards a vaudeville, and Lady Constance Stewart Richardson posed and 
contorted and danced, in few clothes and with bare feet. She looked like a white Dervish. 
. . . Many fled when Lady C. danced, including Sir William Robertson, who, when 
asked whether he did not think that she had a very fine leg, replied that it was just like 
any other damned leg. 


A truly Pepysian excerpt. This enormous book is full of things of the sort, which 
sometimes made Colonel Repington feel sad. I confess that they give me a much more 
unpleasant feeling. In another place he justifies his revels by the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington who, after an interview with Bliicher, remarking that he would 
have a d——d good licking, went off himself placidly to a d——d good dinner. ‘That 
is the way of all professional soldiers, and a very reasonable, perhaps the only, way ; 
but Colonel Repington’s parallel is not exact. It is true that the Duke might have done © 
all that the Colonel did in the pauses of strife, and a good deal, even, which we may 
assume he did not do; but it is also true that he would not have written it down, 
and inconceivable that he should have published it. That one example, out of many, 
must suffice me to show how surprisingly free Colonel Repington makes with names 
and commentary. In so doing he reveals himself a kind of social pirate—and more than 
that, a prodigal pirate. For not only does he take captive under his Jolly Roger the 
persons of his friends, but he afterwards gives them away, freely, with both hands. 
He is suz appetens, alient profusus. 'The professional parts of the book are profoundly 
interesting, and will be grim but indispensable matter for the historian in days to 
come. It is as impossible to doubt the writer’s sincerity as to miss the evidence of his 
masterly treatment of the whole gigantic affair. All the more to be regretted is the 
social record, which reads jauntily, and comports neither with the eminence nor 
the years of the diarist. These things are published when one is decently dead. 


To pass from this blaring, incisive, and red-hot diary of 1914-18 to Mr. Benson’s 
soft recording of his youthful days, when the Archbishop was writing his Lincoln 
Judgment and fashionable London was asking if Dodo was Miss Margot Tennant— 
it seems that she was not—is like turning out of Fleet Street into the Temple. It 
is a momentary relief ; one breathes again ; but one may be bored in the Temple 
unless one has business there. ‘The business which Mr. Benson provides is very soon 
done. It is true that a Memoir need not be about anything, except life, and that any- 
body’s life will furnish a good Memoir ; but it will not furnish it by itself. Few more 
beautiful books of the kind are extant in English than Memorials of a Quiet Life ; and 
the matter of that book is almost nothing. Yet it is beautiful and deeply interesting. 
It is as clear as a brook. It is as good as The Vicar of Wakefield. One may be unable 
to believe with its makers that Society will be saved by mothers’ meetings, and yet 
be the better for their acquaintance. Well, then, here is Mr. E. F. Benson, with as 
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little to say as Augustus and Maria Hare, writing 340 pages mostly about himself. 
Does he “ pull it off ” ? Indeed, he pulls little but the leg of him who should read him 
from A to Z. 
| His publishers have given to Our Family Affairs very much the appearance 
of our Family Bible. To collect appropriate imagery from sucha very inappropriate 
likeness, it may be said that the smallest of all the seeds has produced this vast 
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of anybody of his class and standing in England. He had a distinguished father, 
a delightful mother, of whom, at his own expense, he might surely have told us 


a Viel eer 


which was talked about, and many others which were not. But to the genesis of this 
novel he so seriously devotes himself as to rob his family affairs of much of the charm 
and interest which must have been in them. Three hundred and forty pages chiefly 
about himself, with photographs of himself at nineteen, twenty-two, and twenty-six, 
read like a rather heavy joke. The heart faints in the contemplation. One wonders, 
not only why, but how, Mr. Benson managed to do it. Most people find it pretty 
difficult to talk, much more so to write, about themselves at all. 
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Tolstot, by Maxim Gorky, admirably translated by S. S. Koteliansky and Leonard 


are here one and the same : 
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move his fingers, gradually close them into a fist, and then, suddenly opening them, 


of Russian god who “sits on a maple throne under a golden lime-tree,” not very majestic, 
but perhaps more cunning than all the other gods. 
And here is the drawing of a Daumier or Forain : 
”\ At times he gives me the impression of having just arrived from some distant country, 
_ where people think and feel differently and their relations and language are different. 
He sits in a corner tired and grey, as though the dust of another earth were on him, and 
he looks attentively at everything with the look of a foreigner or of a dumb man. 
Yesterday, before dinner, he came into the drawing-room, just like that, his thoughts far 
away. He sat down on the sofa, and, after a moment’s silence, suddenly said, swaying his 
body a little, rubbing the palm of his hand on his knee, and wrinkling up his face : “ Still, 
that is not all—not all.” 
Sic sedebat ! ; 
At the end is a long fragmentary letter written by Gorky to an unnamed friend 
upon the news of Tolstoi’s death. It contains beautiful things, lyrical cries. I have 


room but for this : 


came containing the commonest of words—is dead. Pee 

it ee to the heart : focal with pain and anger, and now, half crazy, I imagine 
him as I know and saw him—I am tormented with a desire to speak with him. I imagine 
him in his coffin—he lies like a smooth stone at the bottom of a stream, and in his grey 
beard, I am sure, is quietly hidden that aloof, mysterious, little smile. And at last his 
hands are folded peacefully—they have finished their hard task. 


Everybody should read this little book. It is the real thing. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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amount of leafage. For Mr. Benson has little to tell us that could not be recorded 


more ; he had brothers and sisters, all remarkable. He himself wrote a first novel 


And now for literature, after so much mere chronicling ; for something which 
pierces life and burns from within ; a living thing which becomes that which it inhabits 
and shines through. Such quality is possessed by Reminiscences of Leo Nicolayevitch 


Woolf. It is long since I met with so illuminative a thing. Criticism and impression 


He has wonderful hands—not beautiful, but knotted with swollen veins, and yet full 
of a singular expressiveness and power of creativeness. Probably Leonardo da Vinci had 
hands like that. With such hands one can do anything. Sometimes, when talking, he will 


utter a good, full-weight word. He is like a god, not a Sabaoth or Olympian, but the kind 
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a Pea is what happened, and that is all that happened. . . . The Church is 

Europe, and Europe is the Church.” These two quotations characterise more 
accurately than any analysis the method and the thesis of Mr. Belloc’s book. He 
states clearly what he is certain to be true, but is perhaps less likely to communicate 
his certainty than to confirm it in those minds which already happily share it. His 
great talent for plain statement is marred by a logic and an allusiveness sometimes 
obscure to readers less confident than he of ability to “‘ converse with the first century 
or the fifteenth,” and of knowledge of ‘‘ what European civilisation was before the 
twelfth century . . . what it was to become after the sixteenth.”” Whence comes the 
evidence for the generalisation that, in a complex system of many millions, self- 
government always breaks down ? When, with reference to the recent war, the diffi- 
culty is lamented of explaining the “ hesitation of the Pope, the anomaly of Ireland, 
the aloofness of old Spain,” why is it not indicated what was the rule from which 
Ireland deviated, what the choice before which the Pope hesitated ? There is a clue 
to the Irish allusion in the statement that “ the Catholic Irish largely stood apart.” 
‘That they did stand apart is undeniable, but some might doubt whether the manner 
of their abstention was large. When Mr. Belloc says that ‘‘ European civilisation is 
still one . . . the Catholic Church is still the soul of it,” he is stating part of what 
he believes to be the truth, and the part with which he is most concerned. Perhaps it is 
absolutely true : certainly it does contain truth, but there is no sufficient argument 
or illustration to convince an unconverted reader. It may be that it is always to the 
advantage of the wealthy to deny general conceptions of right and wrong, yet the 
normal uninstructed mind finds the proposition strange in theory and unsupported 
by experience, and no instruction is vouchsafed. 'The same mind may be astonished 
to read that France drew enjoyment and new life from her religious wars, and that 
Spain might be stronger to-day if she had had similar advantages. No doubt there 
is some truth here, but it requires elucidation. 

Some of the questions raised above are not necessarily connected with Mr. Belloc’s 
main thesis : that thesis is that Rome, Empire and Church, was more than the main 
factor in European development ; that it, in fact, was Europe, and is so still, in so 
far as there is any hope of development that is not degeneration. A minor thesis is 
that, these things being so, it is impossible for any but Roman Catholics to under- 
stand any part of European history, and even that it is impossible for any Roman 
Catholic not to understand any part of European history that is presented to his 
curiosity. That these propositions contain truth it were foolish to deny : that they 
are free from exaggeration and disproportion, no outsider can be expected to 
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admit without overwhelming evidence and inexpugnable logic. It is here that Mr. 
Belloc seems to have under-estimated his task. His evidence is insufficient and not 
always beyond question. To assert that already in the first half of the third century 
there was a central primacy at Rome is to press Cyprian rather far : the search for 
an earthly paradise before the sixteenth century brought, if not Death into the world, 
at least most of our woe, is not new—it leads now to the thirteenth century (was it 
not once the fifteenth ?) ; but (as is emphasised in Mr. Turberville’s competent and per- 
Spicuous work) that was precisely the century when the need for organised resistance 
to heresy called into being the Inquisition. And does Mr. Belloc really believe that 
either the means or the fruits of production were more widely shared or more pro- 
portionate to demand in the thirteenth than in the sixteenth or the seventeenth century ? 

So in the matter of Mr. Belloc’s more general and more fundamental propositions, 
they have a plainness of statement which takes the reader the first step towards 
conviction, but attempts to consider their argumentative foundations or their logical 
implications lead to bewilderment. It is difficult to explain briefly just how it is 
unfair to speak of primitive Christianity as a fixed authoritative institution identical 
with the Catholic Church of the twentieth century ; but it is clear that rather thin 
pillars of not quite solid evidence do not suffice to make this a useful stage in an 
argument with any non-Catholic. The assertion that “‘ the Roman Empire with its 


_ institutions and its spirit was the sole origin of European civilisation ” is in no way 


qualified ; but it omits much. If material things are to be allowed any importance at 
all, then it is relevant that between the first beginnings of civilisation and the period 
of the crusades every invention came from the East ; and, what is more, from the 
East came the Aristotelianism which was the chief intellectual factor of the later 


__ Middle Ages, and from the East medicine and numbers, and much of the civilisation 


of Languedoc before the Albigensian Crusade, and of Spain before Ferdinand and 
Isabella, a civilisation which did not wholly die. 

When he deals with the contemporary world Mr. Belloc continues to make state- 
ments for which he can hardly expect credence without more explanation than he 
gives, unless, indeed, he wishes to be read by none but the faithful. Is it true, for 
instance, that to-day, outside the Catholic Church, there is no idea that man is other 
than sufficient to himself ? 

Mr. Belloc admits, or rather asserts, that what he calls the “‘ isolation of the 
soul”’ by the Reformation launched a “ whole series of material advance,” and a 


« 


e « process of increasing knowledge” ; but yet he seems to regret the Reformation, 


and he believes that ‘‘ Europe will return to the Faith, or she will perish.” These are 
his conclusions, and it is fair to judge his argument by them. How is it possible, on 
such a test, to pass the argument, without proof that the return to the Faith would 


~ not involve the abandonment of the series of material advance and the process of 


increasing knowledge ? Yet no such proof is attempted. age 
It is not intended by these questionings to suggest that Europe and the Faith is 
not a valuable book. Its insistence on the overwhelming importance of Rome in 
European development, on the control of history by men and ideas and not by ‘ laws 
and “ forces,” on the reality of Christendom however glorious or ignoble, on the 


error of reading into the past what is known of the present (though here, perhaps, 


the author is not wholly guiltless), on the unity and permanence of medizeval society. 
and on the importance of Catholicism as its cohesive political principle, on the 
institutional character of the Church—none of these things is new, but all are true 


: and all worth saying. No one can read the book without pleasure and profit. 


For most readers there will be less pleasure, though perhaps some may find more 
profit, in Dr. Miiller-Lyer’s History of Social Development. ‘The plan of this work is 


_ to trace the phases of human development in its various departments—economics, the 
- family, society, the intellect, ethics, and zsthetics—in order to recognise the general 
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laws of culture and to deduce the direction of progress. The method justifies itselt 
by providing a conspectus of the history of human society ; but it involves a maddening 
series of repetitions, and it implies a dangerously high esteem for the materialistic 
view of history. One of the introducers of the edition before us commends the trans- 
lators for their reproduction of the ‘‘ simplicity of style and clearness of expression 
which characterise Dr. Miiller-Lyer’s writing.” Perhaps readers unaccustomed to 
sociological ‘‘ base-books ”’ will not see simplicity or clearness in such a sentence as 
this (chosen haphazard, and making part of a paragraph headed “‘ The Organoplastic 
Groups ”) : ‘‘ Before we proceed with the phaseology of labour, of which up to the 
present we have taken a one-sided view, we must widen our horizon by considering 
the human supporters of the movement, the men who have organised it and who are 
carrying it on.” The meaning of this is, however, discoverable ; there is more serious 
confusion elsewhere. It is insisted that it is not to his individual power that man owes his 
superiority, but to his union with other men : but does it not follow that the individuals 
must have had some special capacity for union? Dr. Miiller-Lyer believes that “ the 
new always comes out as conqueror.” Is not this an identical statement or a piece of 
nonsense ? Within twenty pages of each other are assertions that there “ never has 
been such a levelling of classes ” as in the nineteenth century, and that our “ social 
sensitiveness . . . has become self-conscious through our thousand divisions into 
classes and sub-classes.”” One of the few effects which the author attributes to Chris- 
tianity is the intensification of the commercial spirit by the doctrine of future rewards. 

It is a little difficult to follow Dr. Miiller-Lyer’s reconciliation of his materialistic 
view of history with his hopes for the future : ‘‘ We are most clearly aware of the iron 
sway of inexorable sociological laws. . . Therefore it is useless to discuss whether 
the differentiation of women is desirable or not. . . . Culture has, in general, made 
the lot of the individual worse ”’ ; and yet ‘‘ we are justified in supposing that future 
development will rise to undreamed-of heights, and will lead on to an era of perfect 
culture.” The argument seems to be that so far culture has been the “ cold, callous 
play of blindly working forces,’ and has moved not towards the raising of individual 
happiness, but towards the perfecting of social organisation : but that now human 
society, having become self-conscious, may hope to control its own fate. There are 
a good many doubts to be removed before such a view will find universal acceptance. 
One is raised, if unconsciously, by Dr. Miiller-Lyer himself : sociological laws have 
so far been inexorable because “‘ man has stood until now so low on the intellectual 
stage.” ‘There is an “‘ enormous contrast between a modern great State and a tribe 
of Veddas . . . but the difference between an individual Vedda and a European 
is relatively insignificant.” How, then, may we hope that we are much higher “ on 
the intellectual stage ” ? 

However, our author does hold fast to one great truth : he will not admit that the 
State is the goal of the individual, stigmatises such a view, indeed, as Social Maso- 
chism ; and for this we should be grateful. So, too, we may be cheered by his belief 
in the superiority, as engines of improvement, of the sporting and zsthetic instincts 
over economic needs. Readers of Mr. Belloc may be particularly grateful for Dr. 
Miiller-Lyer’s insistence on the fruitfulness of “‘ group-contact”’ as a factor in 
progress. But the book will be chiefly useful as a conspectus of the development of 
human society. 

Dr. Lawlor’s volume increases the debt of historians and theologians to the excellent 
work of the S.P.C.K. His introduction and notes are learned and illuminative 
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volumes. Williams & Norgate. 30s. net. 


SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA. Ray Lanxester. Methuen. 85. 6d. net. 


_ ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. Paut BousFIE.p. Kegan 


Paul. tos. 6d. net. 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. ANnprE Tripon. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. net. 
REMINISCENCES AND ANTICIPATIONS. J. Jory. Fisher Unwin. 1 5s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COMBINATORY ANALYSIS. P. A. MacManon. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


FIRST COURSE IN NOMOGRAPHY. S. Bropetsky. Bell. ros. net. 


1 is scarcely remarkable that the generalised theory of relativity continues to be the 
chief subject of debate in the realm of theoretical physics. Contemporary discussion 
of the Newtonian philosophy did not die down in a day, and although many hold 
that the comparison of Einstein’s achievement with Newton’s should scarcely be made 
until we can see the work of the former somewhat more in perspective, yet there is no 
doubt that, firstly, Einstein’s abolition of any measure of absolute rotation (which 
was provided in the Newtonian scheme by “ centrifugal ” forces) represents a momen- 
tous step in the fundamentals of mechanics, and that, secondly, so far, at any rate, 
there has been no successful attack on his work. The experimental physicist has held 
somewhat aloof, influenced, perhaps, by the fact that no one has yet suggested how 
the theory can be put to the test by laboratory experiments : the pure mathematician 
has been delighted to see the machinery of non-Euclidean geometry and invariant 
transformations which he has built up being actually applied to problems with physical 
and astronomical bearing: the philosophers are already busy with the influence of 
the theory on our conception of space and time. Einstein, of course, never treats of 
space as a thing in itself, but only of the position and motion of things in space. As 
Poincaré wrote : “‘ Nos experiences ont porté, non sur l’espace, mais sur notre corps 
et ses rapports avec les objets voisins.” It is interesting to re-read Poincare’s masterly 
essay, La Science et ’ Hypothése in the light of Einstein’s work. We have at the present 
time nobody who can present in a popular way the complex and subtle problems of 
geometry with the charm and clearness of Poincaré, and we can only wish that he 
were alive to extend his discussion to the generalised theory of relativity. 

A demand for a book which shall expose the theory in a comprehensible way 


without the use of mathematical technique continues unabated. Since the books of 


Eddington, Freundlich, and Schlick were noticed in these columns Einstein’s own 
popular work, The Theory of Relativity, has appeared. It has the great advantage 
of undoubtedly expressing the originator’s own view of his theory, and is certainly 
one of the clearest of the serious attempts to explain the theory. It is idle to pretend 
that anyone who has never paid any previous attention to the subject can read the 


book straight through and rise with a good idea of the principles involved, but there 
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is little doubt that, given an elementary notion of mechanics and geometry, and 
close application, the man who is daily asking ‘‘ What is it all about ?”’ can satisfy 
his curiosity. The chapters are short, and each clear in itself. The general reader is 
likely to find most difficulty not in understanding each of them, but in following the 
argument as a whole. However, this book and Schlick’s book, previously noticed, 
give, in our opinion, the best brief and simple expositions so far published. 

A little book which may be of use to some in this connection is From Newton to 
Einstein, by Benjamin Harrow (Constable; 2s. 6d. net), which traces in popular 
language the history of the theories of motion and gravitation within the period 
specified. It contains a story, new to me, that “‘ Einstein was led to his ideas by watching 
a man fall from a roof,” so it is possible that if Newton had enjoyed this somewhat 
rare spectacle he would have anticipated Einstein. There is also before me a paper- 
covered booklet of twenty-four pages (Clarendon Press ; 2s. net), which is a reprint of 
Dr. Sampson’s Halley Lecture on Gravitation and Relativity. 'Vhis is a lively address, 
from which we commend the following sentence to certain “ disciples”: “ It is true 
that it (the theory), too, may be forced into ludicrous antinomies with which some of 
its disciples, possibly unused to metaphysics, and suddenly speaking with tongues, 
have perhaps more surprised than edified their hearers.’”’ Dr. Sampson expresses a 
tempered admiration for Einstein’s work, but shows a caution which well becomes 
the Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, and offers certain criticisms which cannot well 
be discussed here, but are, one need not say, well worthy of consideration. 

The experiments which bear on the theory of relativity (such as the Michelson- 
Morley experiment) represent, perhaps, the most refined measurements of modern 
physics, applied to one of the most abstract problems. As illustrating the scope of 
the physical method we have at the other extreme the measurements made on the 
living body to determine the laws which govern human labour, measurements 
which are necessarily very rough. As long ago as 1799 the French physicist Coulomb 
(whose name is known to many as that of an electrical unit) published a Mémoire 
sur la Force des Hommes, embodying work which he had done several years earlier 
on such problems as how to choose the most advantageous load for a porter—if the 
load is too small the man will have to make too many journeys, and if it is too 
large he cannot move at all. He applied his methods to a variety of trades, 
and may be said to have been the pioneer in the researches on the human 
machine which have come into such prominence during the last few decades, largely 
owing to the work of Taylor, Gilbreth, and others in the United States, and 
Chauveau and Amar in France. The object of the investigations has been to 
determine the conditions under which a man does his industrial task in the least 
time and with the least effort. ‘The problem is obviously one involving a large number 
of factors, and it has been studied from the point of view of the works manager, the 
anatomist, the physiologist, the physicist, the psychologist, and the admirable gentle- 
man who combines the knowledge of all these and calls himself a ‘‘ social worker.”’ 
A translation has recently appeared of a book by Dr. Jules Amar (The Human 
Motor, or the Scientific Foundation of Labour and Industry. Routledge; 30s. net) 
in which the author has brought together and  systematised a vast amount 
of material bearing on the physical and biological elements of industrial work, and 
provided what is likely to remain for some time a standard work of reference. 
The methods of study which have been employed are very varied. The amount 
of oxygen used up by the “ combustions ” going on in the body affords a measure 
of the energy liberated, and determinations of the oxygen consumed by a man doing 
various kinds of work is a favourite method of investigation with the author. Much 
information has been obtained by keeping a man for some days in a small room where 
all heat exchanges can be carefully measured—a so-called calorimeter—and supplying 
him with a fixed ration while he performs specified amounts of work. The school 
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of Taylor has concentrated on the study of the motions and methods of the workman, 
and the cinematograph and the clock have played a large part in determining the 
most efficient method of carrying out routine operations. Dr. Amar, who holds that 

- Taylor has somewhat neglected physiological conditions, gives a full account of all 
these methods, of their theory, and of the way in which the experiments are carried 
out. He starts his book with a discussion of the general principles of mechanics, and 
follows this with a short discussion on the human body as a machine. The study of 
industrial labour leads him to discuss even the expenditure of energy in speaking 
and in reciting ; the recitation experiments were carried out in America. He adds, 
~ It must be pointed out, however, that the orator . . . makes numerous muscular 
movements and gestures whose energetic equivalent must be added to the preceding 
expenditure. To produce expression the artist brings into play his limbs and muscles, 
so that the work of phonation is inappreciable in comparison with all this muscular 
activity.” ‘That this must be so has often occurred to us who have heard American 
reciters. 

The translation is not very well done, and occasionally argues an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with both the French and the English languages. Expressions as barbarous as 
“ It degrades to exhaustion,” applied to radiation, are unfortunately not rare. “‘ The 

_ military writer, Végéce,” is always called in England Vegetius. The index is woe- 
fully incomplete, which is a great disadvantage in a book which will be largely used 
for reference. How is it that the Germans are the only people who can—or do, 
rather—index a book efficiently ? 

We can scarcely imagine in those days a scientist attempting to be a 
final authority on the problems both of the theory of relativity and of the 
human motor. The medieval students, however, being independent of 
experimental facts, were in a position to evolve from a knowledge derived from 
the Bible, Aristotle, and the light of nature answers to questions even wider in 
range. Adelard of Bath, for instance, generally considered to be the greatest name 
in English science before Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon, treated in his 
Questiones Naturales problems varying from Why the earth ts suspended in mid-air, 
and how it is maintained, to Why men go bald in front. This treatise of Adelard 
has been translated into English for the first time by Professor H. Gollancz, who 
has published his version, together with a rendering of the Dodi Venechdi (Uncle 
and Nephew) of Berachya, the thirteenth-century Jew whose Ethical Treatises he 
has already handled (Oxford University Press; 21s. net). For, strangely enough, 
_ the Queestiones, compiled from the storehouse of the East, were adapted in a Hebrew 
_ version by Berachya. In the Questiones the doctrine of the four elements is made 
the basis of explanation of most of the physical, the doctrine of the four humcurs 

_ that of most of the biological questions. The “ Very difficult natural questions ” 

are put to the uncle, Adelard, by his nephew, and it cannot be pretended 
that he was very hard to satisfy. On the other hand, the uncle shows great 
patience in attempting such questions as ‘‘ Why do some animals get up front- 

_ part last?’ and it is only occasionally that he takes up the attitude, which he might 

_ reasonably adopt more often, exemplified in his answer to “ Why do human beings 

~ not have horns ? ”—‘‘ but first I must get from you a reason, either true or likely, 
why you think that they ought to have them ; otherwise such a discussion deserves 
no place between philosophers.’”’ Now and then, as in the discussion of sound, 

_where the analogy of ripples on water is invoked, we get a faint anticipation of modern 

views. Berachya followed Adelard very closely in his questions, but his style is much 

more florid, and has an Oriental character. The nephew addresses his instructor as ‘5 O 

“uncle dear, my light and honour !” and deprecatingly prefaces a question with If 

‘I be in thy sight as a boor, and my errors enough to make one shudder . . .” There 

are also differences in treatment which Professor Gollancz points out in his learned 
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introduction. Another recent book on mediaval science is that by Mr. 'T. O. Wedel on 
The Medieval Attitude towards Astrology (Oxford University Press; 10s. 6d. net). 
He discusses the attitude of the Church to astrology, and runs over the stock arguments 
of the time for and against the cult. In the chapter on Arabian astrology we meet 
Adelard again, his De Eodem et Diverso being cited. Other chapters deal with the 
thirteenth-century astrologers and their opponents, and with the references to the 
subject found in the medizval romances. The work is choked with citations, and shows 
every sign of great industry : it smells of the German Doktorarbeit. The interest, which 


is considerable, would have been enhanced by a rather freer treatment of, possibly, 
Jess material. 


E. N. da C. ANDRADE 
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